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Comment 


In this country, only two opera companies receive official subsidies, 
both of them in London, and the total amount paid to them in any one 
year is a good deal less than half the amount received by the two opera 
houses of Paris. But then, as the avid reader of the Arts Council’s 
reports will realize, the total Treasury grant to the Arts Council is only 
just a little larger than the sum paid to the Paris opera houses. 

As I write, the pinch is being felt most of all by Sadler’s Wells, the 
cradle of English opera, where, only a month or two ago, rumours were 
flying around to the effect that the company would not be able to 
continue in existence next year unless some drastic solution were found 
to the financial difficulties. 

The situation was explained to me as follows : In spite of an increase 
in the original grant made by the Arts Council to Sadler’s Wells, the loss 
each year has been such that by the end of last season the big reserve 
fund had been eaten away. All the while, the cost of materials was 
rising, and the salaries of orchestra, chorus, and stage staff have not 
been at a standstill. As the rate of wages is controlled by negotiations 
with the Unions, economy on orchestra, chorus or stage staff is only 
possible if cuts are made in the numbers employed—and no one would 
pretend that this is a step which is consistent with maintaining artistic 
standards. Therefore, the only alternative is to reduce the expenditure 
on materials, which can only be done either by doing things on the cheap 
—and Sadler’s Wells has never been extravagant—or by reducing the 
number of new productions undertaken each year, which between them 
provide the revitalizing element which is so essential to the well-being 
of a theatre. For further economy, touring (a most expensive item) 
may have to be abandoned altogether. The price of seats has already 
been raised ; salaries for the soloists are already as low as is decent, or 
lower ; and more storage space for the scenery (which means a capital 
outlay) is essential. There appears to be only one answer to the problem : 
an increase in the size of the subsidy. 

But where is this to come from? The Arts Council’s resources are 
already stretched as far as they will go—one sometimes wonders if they 
may eventually have to take the line that quantity must make way for 
quality. What is to happen? There is no easy solution, but I am 
perfectly certain that it is essential a solution should be found. As it is, 
Sadler’s Wells would appear to have prospects of help from no one but 
its own supporters, and their representatives on the L.C.C. After all, 
the good people of Edinburgh are prepared to pay a large sum of money 
to an opera company to give eighteen performances annually in their 
midst ; is London to lag behind? Is it not possible for the London 
County Council and the Arts Council to strike a bargain by which each 
agrees to give a subsidy regardless of what the other may do? I suppose 
that is too simple a solution to be workable in our complicated days ; 
but I have not yet seen a better one suggested. H. 


Katya Kabanova (Shuard) pleads with her husband (Kentish) not to go away. 


Kabanicka (Jackson) watches from the balcony. Photo McBean 











Bing’s First Year at 
the Metropolitan 


by Cecil Smith 


At his first press conference in February, 19;0—nine months before 
the opening of his initial season as general manager—Rudolf Bing 
promised to effect various reforms in operatic production at the 
Metropolitan. The visual aspects of the repertory would be brightened 
by as many new settings and costumes as possible, and by an attempt to 
align the techniques of stage direction and lighting with the best practices 
of the Broadway legitimate theatre. A better integration of the musical 
elements would be attained by reducing the number of operas in the 
season’s list, thereby providing more rehearsal time for each one. 
Whenever possible, the first casts would be kept intact for later perform- 
ances of each opera, so that the productions would not fall apart after one 
or two repetitions because of an incursion of unrehearsed newcomers. 
Leading singers would be asked to sign contracts for ten or twenty 
consecutive weeks instead of isolated appearances in the midst of recital 
tours, and would be expected to be on hand for adequate preparation. 

To an astonishing extent Bing lived up to these promises in his first 
season. Five of the twenty operas in the repertory were newly mounted, 
with happy results in every case except that of Pagliacci. Margaret 
Webster, Garson Kanin, and other guest producers were brought in to 
give fresh perspective to the staging. Rolf Gerard designed a superb 
realization of Don Car/o and an effective, if rather garish, one of Fledermaus. 
The lighting was fundamentally revised, so that moods were enhanced 
and story-lines made clear. In so cumbersome and tradition-ridden an 
institution as the Metropolitan, it was impossible in a single season to 
progress further than this in revising principles and practices of stagecraft. 
If some of the standard operas—La Iraviata, Faust, I/ Barbiere di Siviglia, 
Don Giovanni—scarcely looked better than they have in years past, at 
least the audience felt that a significant beginning had been made. The 
perils of the budget being what they are, three or four years will be 
required to re-stage the entire repertory. 

Bing’s shrinkage of the repertory by nearly a third did, in most cases, 
make for more finish in the musical ensemble. The opening Don Carl, 
The Flying Dutchman, Fledermaus, The Magic Flute, Fidelio, and all of the 
Ring except Die Walkire were rehearsed to the point of immaculateness, 
and could stand comparison with the best performances anywhere. 
Even I/ Trovatore had two full stage-and-orchestra rehearsals ; in general, 
the cynical practice was abandoned of slighting the bread-and-butter 
Italian operas because the public would attend them anyway. 

Considerable criticism was levelled at Bing, however, and rightly so, 
for his choice of an unbalanced repertory. Because both Kirsten Flagstad 
—returning to the company after an absence of ten years—and Helen 
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Patrice Munsel as Adele 
in ‘Fledermaus. Pheto Sedge Leblang 


Traubel had to be served, the Ger- 
man list was disproportionately 
large. Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner 
and the two Strausses accounted for 
half the total number of operas. 
Admirers of Italian opera were not 
satisfied by an allotment of three 
Verdi operas (Don Carlo, Traviata 
and Trovatore), three by Puccini 
(Manon Lescaut, La Boheme, and 
Madama Butterfly), Rossini’s Barber 
and the Cavalleria-Pagliacci double 
bill. For the large Italian-American 
public there was no Gioconda, 
Norma, Aida or Rigoletto; for the 
more sophisticated audience no 
Otello, Falstaff, or L’ Amore dei Tre 
Re. And the French repertory, 
long an orphan child at the Met- 
ropolitan, approached the vanishing 
point with an unidiomatic and third-rate production of Faust as the 
season’s sole token. 

The German operas, moreover, received the lion’s share of the rehearsal 
time. In one regard this was cause for thanks, for the orchestral playing 
in Fidelio and in the Réing (except, as I have said, for Wa/kiire, which was 
short-changed because it had been in the repertory regularly in previous 
seasons) surpassed any the Metropolitan audience has heard in many a 
long year. Fritz Stiedry’s reading of Rheingold was particularly beautiful 
instrumentally : the men sounded like chamber-music players, and the 
tonal texture was both lucid and lustrous. Bruno Walter’s Fidelio sounded 
equally handsome, though his uninhibited expression of sentiment some- 
times tended to weaken the structural outlines of the score. Eugene 
Ormandy, called in as guest conductor for the Fledermaus first night, 
whipped the orchestra into a state of brilliance, but some listeners 
complained that his interpretation was not ech¢ Viennese. 

The Italian works suffered less, on the whole, from restrictions of 
rehearsal time than from Alberto Erede’s direction of most of them. 
In his first season at the Metropolitan, Erede proved to be largely 
deficient in sense of the theatre, and his conducting was marked by 
technical gaucheries that kept the orchestra from playing well. A poor 
accompanist, he had a disturbing way of getting and keeping at odds with 
the singers. By contrast, the expert command of Fausto Cleva, onetime 
Metropolitan chorus-master, made Manon Lescaut an outstanding 
achievement ; in Faust and La Bohéme, his other two assignments, he 
distinguished himself less. 

The ideal of maintaining unchanged casts through the repetitions of 
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each opera remained unattainable, though Bing approached it more 
closely than Edward Johnson had. It is uniquely difficult for the 
Metropolitan to persuade artists to sign contracts granting their exclusive 
services for even so short a period as ten weeks. Since concert fees are 
two and three times as high as those the Metropolitan can afford to pay, 
singers and managers alike are prone to think twice before accepting 
opera rather than concert bookings. 

In the face of this commercial situation, Bing remained surprisingly 
firm. Inveighing against the attitude of “the Metropolitan last,” he 
held out for long-term contracts, and in many cases succeeded in luring 
important artists away from the greener fields of the recital business. 
A good case in point was Jussi Bjoerling. In past seasons the Swedish 
tenor had been unwilling to make more than two or three appearances 
at the Metropolitan, which he sandwiched in among his recital dates. 
This year he made twenty, and was on hand three weeks before the 
beginning of the season to prepare the title role of Don Carlo with Stiedry 
and Miss Webster. Set Svanholm, engaged for thirty performances, 
gave most of his American season to the opera in New York and on tour. 
A number of the leading sopranos remained at their posts for ten, fifteen, 
and even twenty weeks. Not since the 1920’s, when the Metropolitan 
pay scale was better and the transcontinental recital business had not yet 
been created, have as many of the principals behaved like bona fid 
members of the company rather than guests. 

Even so, several standard operas were submitted to far more shifting 
of casts than is healthy. Such specialties as Don Carlo and The Flying 


Delia Rigal as Nedda, Leonard Warren as Tonio in ‘ Pagliacci’ at the 


Metropolitan. Photo . edge Leblang 
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Dutchman retained their integrity, for although there were double casts, 
the members of both casts were adequately prepared, and substitutions 
were usually made one or two at a time, in a manner that did not damage 
the texture of the production. When Eleanor Steber took over the role 
of Elisabetta from Delia Rigal, or Richard Tucker the title part from 
Bjoerling, the rest of the Don Carlo cast was usually left unchanged. 
But in Traviata, Violetta was sung at one time or another by Dorothy 
Kirsten, Licia Albanese, Nadine Conner, Miss Steber and Miss Rigal ; 
Alfredo by Tucker, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Eugene Conley and, I think, 
one or two others; Germont pére by Paolo Silveri, Robert Merrill, 
Leonard Warren, Giuseppe Valdengo, and Francesco Valentino. The 
same triumvirate seldom appeared twice ; the only constant factors on 
the stage were the people in the lesser parts. Faust, Don Giovanni, La 
Bohéme, Fledermaus, The Barber, Cavalleria Rusticana and Tristan und Isolde 
also underwent repeated and often harmful shifts. The Ring employed 
two Briinnhildes, in order to assure Flagstad and Traubel of equal status ; 
and Astrid Varnay also sang the Siegfried Briinnhilde once. Svanholm 
and Giinther Treptow took turn and turn about as Florestan in Fidelio, 
though there were only five performances, all within a fortnight ; and so 
did Paul SchoefHer and Ferdinand Frantz as Pizarro. 

Six months before the opening of the season, Bing made known his 
intention of discharging a number of artists whose work he did not 
particularly admire. Johnson had been much too kind-hearted about 
his roster. Once a singer got on it, he seldom went off it until old age 
or vocal decline had made undeniable advances. As a result, the 
aggregation of singers was unnecessarily large In Johnson’s last season, 
for instance, the company possessed fourteen baritones capable of 
singing Germont. Bing saw no reason not to thin out the ranks. 

But the artists’ managers, and in some cases portions of their public, 
rose in protest. In order to get from the managers the singers he did 
want, Bing was forced to reinstate some he did not want ; and in order 
to mollify an angry segment of his audience he felt it wise to take back 
a few whose popularity was greater than their artistry. Some of the 
cast-shifting in the routine operas was therefore done to provide appear- 
ances for singers the management had not been interested in engaging 
in the first place. 

Now that his position has been made secure by the genuine success of 
his first season, Bing may take a firmer stand about redundancies of 
personnel. And certainly he has not backed down an inch in his refusal 
to accept the “ Metropolitan last ” attitude. Early in April he dismissed 
“forever” Robert Merrill, whose beautiful voice has made him an asset 
despite his conspicuous artistic limitations, because the baritone went to 
Hollywood to make a motion picture when he was under contract to 
make the spring tour with the Metropolitan. In announcing his punitive 
action, Bing stipulated that Merrill would henceforth be billed as 
“formerly of the Metropolitan Opera.” 

I should not like to give the impression that the Metropolitan roster 
is seriously cluttered with dead wood. The level of singing, broadly 
speaking, is the highest it has been in more than a decade, and I am sure 
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Cesare Siepi as Philip in‘ Don Carlos,’ 
Photo Sedge Leblang 


that few, if any, opera houses pro- 
vide consistently better vocalism. 

By the Metropolitan’s current 
agreement with the singers’ union, 
the American Guild of Musical 
\rtists, foreign artists may hence- 
forth be imported only within the 
limit of a ratio of three American 
singers to each foreign one. This 
restriction meets with general ap- 
proval. Obviously the Metropoli- 
tan has a moral obligation to give 
opportunities to qualified Ameti- 
cans; and the standard, both tech- 
nical and artistic, of native singers 
has risen so swiftly in the last decade 
that the stipulation is also justifiable 
on musical grounds. The agree- 
ment does mean, however, that Bing must think twice before bringing i ina 
foreign singer. The American audience is not, thank goodness, narrowl\ 
patriotic ; but objections would inevitably arise if mediocre performers 
from Italy or Central Europe were inexplicably imported. Nine non-Ameti- 
can singers joined the company this season. The most striking of these, 
perhaps, was Hans Hotter, whose towering physique, gripping histrion- 
ism, and big, resonant tones made both his Dutchman and his Grand 
Inquisitor unforgettable. His voice nearly always became tired before 
the end of an assignment, but this defect did not keep the audience from 
considering him one of the finest additions to the male contingent in many 
vears. Equally successful, as much for his promise as for his present 
achievement, was Cesare Siepi. The 27-year-old Italian bass was engaged 
to sing Philip in Don Carlo at the eleventh hour, when immigration 
restrictions kept Boris Christoff out of the country. In his first appear- 
ances his voice was a bit mufled—though * Ella giammai m’amo” won 
an opening-night ovation—but as time went on his delivery came to 
seem quite natural, as he learned to cope with the special acoustical 
problems of the house. He sang Basilio in The Barber with immense 
virtuosity and bravado. His Mephistophélés and Colline were not as 
effectively developed. But he made a firm place for himself, for he is as 
near as the management has yet come to a replacement for Ezio Pinza, 
now lost to Hollywood. 

Delia Rigal, 26-year-old /yrico spinto soprano trom the Teatro Colon, 
sang about twice a week throughout the season. As Elisabetta in Dom 
Carlo she carried herself with a regal dignity that led to incessant puns of 
her name, and sang the big scena and duet in the last act with a long, 
arching line and a passionate a that were in the great traditiom 
of Italian song. Her Violetta in La Traviata 1 proved to be one of the most 
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moving we have heard since Claudia Muzio. In her other parts (Leonora 
in I/ Trovatore, Marguerite, and Nedda) she was troubled by a bad wobble. 
In sum total she did enough bad singing to make her future seem 
problematical, though everyone agreed that she is basically an artist 
of rare understanding and warmth. 

Fedora Barbieri sang two roles. Her Eboli was rather coarse-grained 
and punchy ; her temperament was better suited to the earthy emotion of 
\zucena, whose music she projected with extraordinary vehemence and 
theatrical instinct. Mario del Monaco, en route from San Francisco 
to Europe, made a single guest appearance as des Grieux in Manon Lescaut. 
It would appear to be a foregone conclusion that he will be engaged for 
more performances in 1951-52. Giinther Treptow, who sang Florestan, 
Tristan, and Siegmund, was no more than a stopgap at a moment when 
there is a world shortage of Heldentenors. Sven Nilsson, hastily 
borrowed from the Stockholm Opera when Mihaly Szekely was kept in 
Hungary by his government, made a far more favourable impression, 
as Daland and King Marke. Fritz Krenn came from Vienna to sing Ochs, 
to a divided press. Peter Klein was an adequate Mime, though not 
at all the equal of John Garris, who was murdered in Atlanta during the 
Metropolitan’s spring tour two years ago. 

Among the younger American singers, one gifted soprano flashed 
into view for the first time and another won the first great triumph of 
her career. Roberta Peters, a twenty-year old New York girl, substituted 
for Nadine Conner as Zerlina at the last moment, and succeeded so 


Martha Lipton, Richard Tucker, Zinka Milanov in ‘ Cavalleria’ at the 
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well that she was later allowed to sing Rosina, which she handled 
charmingly, and the Queen of the Night, which was beyond the powers 
of her girlish, if unbelievably fluent, little voice. Patrice Munsel, who 
has hitherto striven for recognition as Gilda and Lucia, established 
herself as a soubrette of the first order with her Adele in Fledermaus. 
It was a fresh and pert characterization, splendidly under control in 
every aspect of acting technique. Her voice—on which she has been 
working hard—was steady and beautiful, and she topped the Laughing 
Song with as spectacular a high D as can be heard anywhere. 

In sum total, Bing’s first season will be remembered best for Don Cari, 
the finest production I have ever seen at the Metropolitan, and for the 
more flashily successful Fledermaus, which brought thousands to the 
opera house who otherwise might never have gone near it. It will also 
be remembered for the staging of Pagliacci by Max Leavitt, former 
director of the Lemonade Opera—a hash of Chinese theatre, German 
One could but love 


expressionism and misplaced commedia dell’arte. 
* interesting.” 


Bing for his loyal assertion that he found the production * 
And one could pity young Hans Busch (the son of Fritz Busch), whose 
admirable production of Cavalleria Rusticana was underpraised because 
of its association with so outrageous a companion piece. 

It is not possible at this point to make any final observations about 
Bing’s regime. He has brought a moribund institution back to life and 
has created a splendid esprit de corps. Next season he will continue his 
efforts, aiming chiefly at further rejuvenation of the standard operas. 
The four new productions will be A/da, Rigoletto, Carmen, and Cosi 
fan Tutte (not an exciting list, but you should see the settings the company 
has been using for the first three!). Strauss’s E/e&¢ra and Gluck’s 
Alceste (the latter for Flagstad) are the only works off the beaten track. 
But even though the high cost of operation makes novelties too great a 
risk, New York opera-goers are happy and relieved to see the 
Metropolitan come abreast of the times in its treatment of the 
conventional repertory. 


THE MUNICH FESTIVAL will be held this year from July 1 to 30 and the 
following works will be presented : -dnfigonae and Die Bernauerin (Orft) ; 
Palestrina (Pfitzner), Ariadne auf Naxos, Rosenkavalier, Salome, and Daphn 
(Strauss) ; Meistersinger, Tannhduser, and Tristan (Wagner) ; and Cosi fan 
Tutte (Mozart), . 


THE FALMOUTH OPERA SINGERS under the direction of Miss Radford, 
will present four performances of Mozart’s La Clemenva di Tito, at the 
Princess Pavilion, Falmouth, on July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 
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ne Act |: No Act II: Yes 
the Characters : 


Iso ALEC FIRESTONE, who has a beard and smokes alot without inhaling. 
ner {LEC FIREPROOF, whe ought to have a beard and inhales. 

nan Place 

ove Large enough for ALEC FIRESTONE ¢o walk up and donn. There is 
a? a nireless in the room. 

ose lime: 

juse Morning in Act 1, evening in Act I. 

out Ci i: NGO. 

and Scene I. 

his FIREPROOF : Good morning, good morning ! Look what a lovely day 
ras. itis! 
Cosi FIRESTONE: Don’t remind me of Peter Grimes, The Rape of Lucretia, 
any Ibert Herring, and Let’s Make an Opera all at once. 

ck’s FIREPROOF: Why not? 

ack. FIRESTONE: I don’t see any point in making an opera and singing 
at a ‘* good morning.” 

the FIREPROOF: Are you advancing the musty argument that dialogue 
the shouldn’t be sung - Even ‘Grove’ disposes of that one. 

FIRESTONE: You can dispose of the reverse side of any truth. 

FIREPROOF : hat are you talking about ? 

FIRESTONE: Music and words. It doesn’t matter to have music under 
the words, but it’s dangerous to have words over the 
music. 

| the FIREPROOF: | don’t understand. 

rft ) ; FIRESTONE: Sartre says: ‘ A cry of grief is a sign of the grief which 
phn: provokes it, but a song of grief is both grief itself and some- 
5 fas thing other than grief.” Words hide the music’s “ other 
- something.” 

FIREPROOF: Not from me. 

FIRESTONE: Sometimes even from the composer. 

FIREPROOF: On the contrary, they proffer him contexts for “ other 
somethings ” which he could not otherwise create. 

F FIRESTONE: May be. | said that words were dangerous, not that they 
e were unnecessary. But what makes them doubly dangerous 
t the 


is the stage. 
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Because it makes them seem so important. Opera /s in 
tact unnecessary. 

Opera is as old as drama. 

War is still older. And just as necessary. For the 
gratification of primitive exigencies, | mean. But our 
lower needs have a way of creating the illusion of higher 
necessities. We go to war and feel good. We make 
operas and feel beautiful. And useful too, nowadays, 
since we have acquired a social conscience and opera 
attracts the herd. Opera is Art that Hides the Hollywood 
Musical. 

Come, come, aren’t many opera-lovers musical ? 
Hollywood-musical, most of them. The only reason why 
they prefer Puccini to his unnatural sons in Hollywood 
is that they want to feel cultural. Hence they go to see 
the torture scene in Josca. Or Papageno. Opera is 
essentially entertainment. Art entertains incidentally. 

So Papageno isn’t art ? 

He’s an intelligent and musical concession to unmusicality 
and stupidity. Mozart got little thanks for what would 
now be called his social conscience. In October 1791 he 
wrote to his wife about a Magic Flute pertormance : “ The 
N.Ns. had a box this evening and applauded everything 
most heartily. But he, the know-all, showed himself to be 
such a thorough Bavarian that I could not remain or | 
should have had to call him an ass. Unfortunately I was 
there just when the second act began, that is, at the solemn 
scene. He made fun of everything. At first | was patient 
enough to draw his attention to a few passages. But he 
laughed at everything. Well, | could stand it no longer. 
I called him a Papageno and cleared out. But I don’t think 
that the idiot understood my remark.” One cannot create 
Papagenos on the stage without creating them in the 
audience. Now the history of opera is full of more or less 
unsuccessful concessions. Inevitably so. Beethoven did 
not dream of revising any of his string quartets for his 
audiences’ sake (and even the Op. 18 set met at first with 
strong resistances), but he did revise Féde/io twice. An 
opera can’t afford to be a flop. In fact, few operas can 
afford to be altogether good. 

I am amazed at your illustrating your distorting contentions 
with Fidelio. Even from the purely musical standpoint, is 
not the final version immeasurably better than the first ? 
Isn’t for instance the quick F major part of Florestan’s 
aria with its overwhelming structural asymmetries, its 
unearthliness in either sense of the word, its weird passion 
and beyondish peace, is not this portion alone worth the 
entire revision ? 

Of course it is. However, that’s not because Beethoven 
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revised the piece, but because he re-conceived it nine years 
later. He was a strongly developing composer who 
hastened through several lifetimes. Any later re- 
conception was thus bound to be an improvement, a 
widening of the music’s vision. But that, by 1814, he 
knew how to make his operatic concessions as musical 
as possible, that he succeeded in rendering harmless opera’s 
threat to music, does not disprove the existence of the 
threat. Indeed, because Fide/io is better than opera, 
operatic connoisseurs consider it bad opera. 

Would you maintain that every successful opera makes 
concessions to the unmusical ? 

To the unmusical or to the musically backward. 

What then about Dallapiccola’s recent one-act opera 
I/ Prigionero, which employs the most uncompromising 
and advanced of all methods of composition, namely, 
the twelve-tone technique ? 

Ah, but its twelve-tone structures give prominence to 
diatonic chords. In fact, the transition between the 
B minor and C minor chords (together with its trans- 
positions) acts as a sort of motto : dodecaphonism making 
successful concessions to the triad. For I do admit that 
the music remains logical. 

This morning I dreamt I was telling my fiancée that it was 
all over between us. When I woke up, I felt like rushing 
to the telephone and assuring her that it was only a dream. 
\bsurd ? At least I noticed that I had woken up. You, 
on the other hand, dream up opera’s anti-artistic conces- 
sions, and whenever you wake up and reality tries to 
remind you that they aren’t what you dreamt them to be, 
you just feel that in this particular instance they aren’t as 
bad as they ought to be. You don’t notice that they were 
a dream, you don’t notice that you have woken up. Based 
as it is on your inability to renounce the tiniest bit of your 
dream, your consistency is yet more absurd than my 
inconsistency. In short, how do you know that 
Dallapiccola’s common chords are concessions ? 

How do you know that they aren’t ? 

Because all over our musical world, dodecaphonism has 
begun to lower its resistances to diatonicism. Schoenberg 
himself has of recent years lent one or both ears to tonality. 
In his new book,* he compares this retrospective tendency 
to the classical composers’ deflections to strict counter- 
point—a kind of home-sickness, you see. I think this 
course of events was foreseeable. 

I think it was foreseen by Krenek in his Studies in 
Counterpoint. 


* Style and Idea (Williams & Norgate, 1951) 
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Quite so. As a matter of fact, it seems obvious to me that 
in its initial stages, the twelve-tone technique had to keep 
at a safe distance from the triad in order to avoid mis- 
understandings—tonal interpretations of atonal thoughts— 
in the listener’s as well as in the composer’s own mind. 
Now that the technique has been mastered, these 
precautions can be relaxed, not only because the danger 
of misunderstanding has decreased, nor just because the 
composer does no longer, when reverting to diatonicism, 
run the risk of retarding his twelve-tonal development, 
but also because he may at this time of the day actually 
allow himself to invest his thoughts with double meanings, 
tonal as well as atonal: once either meaning has clearly 
crystallized, a double meaning ceases to be ambiguous. 
Do you think, then, that pure twelve-tone technique will 
cease to exist r 

On the contrary, I believe that diatonically tinged twelve- 
tone music, though a partial regression from the historical 
and psychological viewpoints, is actually a sign of pure 
twelve-tone technique’s progress and consolidation. Purest 
is he who can afford to be impure. All of which is to say 
that it is ridiculous to accuse Dallapiccola of concessions . . . 
Enough! I understand and don’t repent. But before | 
deliver my death-blow to your little theory, let’s have a 
cup of coffee. 

It would be nice, though, if we agreed about something 
betore we make a break. 

Well, we might agree that the one thing which agreement 
and disagreement have in common is that they are both 
the result of misunderstanding. 


(Curtain.) 


Scene II. 
Now then, what’s your death-blow to my theory ? 
Just a fact. I asked Dallapiccola about this diatonic 
* Leitprogression ” (as I called it) in I/ Prigionero, and he 
simply replied that in opera you had to make certain 


concessions. 

Is that all ? 

It’s all there is to I/ Prigionero’s common chords. 

Oh. 

Why, surely, Dallapiccola must know what he is doing. 
Must he 

By every common-sensical standard, yes. 

Common sense is the mental Health Insurance Scheme 
of the stupid. I have no political allegiances, but for 
discovering the truth I preter free enterprise. What is 


Drawing by Aubrey Beardsley, 1895. 
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more logical than to assume that Dallapiccola’s creativity 
is in advance of what he knows about it? Creativity 
always is ; with a creative person, anyway. Schoenberg is 
perhaps a better and more self-observant theorist than 
Dallapiccola, yet even he confesses, in the book I mentioned, 
that he does not know whether certain of his compositions 
are pure twelve-tone music or indeed dodecaphonic at all. 
Probably Dallapiccola’s theoretic mind still considers that 
pure twelve-tone music is aesthetically purer than the 
mixed variety ; whereas his creative technique has already 
advanced to the stage where an integration of tonal and 
atonal methods is possible. Since he cannot yet explain 
this “betrayal” of dodecaphonism to himself, he 
persuades himself that he is making concessions to the 
opera public. 

How does he come to think of such concessions if they 
only exist in my dreams ? 

They’re real enough with a bad opera composer. He 
makes concessions because he can’t make much else, 
because he’s really making concessions to himself. Nor 
do | deny that there are good composers who occasionally 
make bad or doubtful concessions to operatic audiences : 
your torture scene in ]osca may be a case in point, as also, 
on a different and much higher plane, the Papageno- 
Papagena aspect of the Zauberfléte. But this is really a 
borderline case and, come to think of it, a very interesting 
one too. For is it not true to say that the serious aspect 
of the Zauberfléte gains a great deal by its contrast with the 
light and funny side ? 

Contrast without integration is not art, but an imitation 
of nature or of human existence—which in fact is what is 
wrong with opera. Or do you want to te!l me that the 
two aspects of the Zawuberfléte are ideally integrated ? 

No. I called it a borderline case. If you don’t wish to 
accept it, take the highly successful integration of Figaro’s 
or Don Giovanni’s light and serious sides, or the downright 
perfect integration of these two aspects in Cosi fan tutte, 
in the Metstersinger .. . 

Yes > What precisely are you driving at ? 

As far as I can make out, your most serious objection to 
opera is that it profanes music. Well, I have given you 
examples of doubly meaningful operas, of great music 
with both a profane and a sublime side to it, because | 
want to suggest to you that by drawing music into life, 
everyday life, comic life, even primitive or immoral life, 
opera can bring new life to pure music itself, can make 
possible formal developments, contrasts of structures and 
textures—in a word: new intra-musical meanings which 
could not otherwise be created. Sartre’s “‘ other some- 
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thing” is enriched by the richest of all 
the equivocal dramatic situation. So that when a good 
composer makes, or seems to make, profane concessions, 
he will more often than not be in the position of 
Dallapiccola : advancing the case of pure music he appears 
to betray. And when you enjoy operatic music, you enjoy 
the result of what you despise. 

Often enough, I find myself despising the result of what 
I enjoy. Take the Freischitz. The Overture is a marvellous 
sonata form. It is supposed to be the beginning ; for me 
it’s the end. For what does it result in, what does it work 
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up to? Hours of shouting and funny noises through 
which you have to sit until you get a nice bit from the 
Overture. And the Overture’s “ other something,” its 
music as music, could well exist without the opera. 

I’m by no means certain about that; nor is Weber’s 
instrumental music. For the rest, I find it very sad that you 
don’t understand Weber’s scenas, for these great formal 
innovations—the beginning evolution of continuous 
music—are among the most obvious illustrations of my 
case. 

Which case is it now ? 

That musical form gains by going to the theatre. Speaking 
of the Romantic School, what about its culmination, 
what about Wagner’s stage symphonies ? 

Tchaikovsky loved the Wa/kiirenritt. \n consequence, 
he was deeply disillusioned when he first saw it on the 
stage. 

So were you, | take it - 

No. I never look at the stage. 

\nyway, you evaded my question. Let me now put it in 
the most general, unevadable terms : You do admire great, 
intrinsically musical operatic music, don’t you ? 

But of course. That’s one of the chief reasons why I am 
against opera. 

Will you answer my questions simply, not in your own 
words. Where would operatic music be without opera ? 
1 don’t know. | don’t care. 

Why not ? 

Because | know where operatic music cou/d be. 

Where ? 

In oratorio. 

Reverse history ? 

Revise history. The progressive never honours the past 
as past; but he always honours the future as future, even 
where some of it lies in the past. Not that | want to go 
back to the scenic oratorio. No, forward to the dramatic 
oratorio, the concert opera. It gives you everything you 
want for your enrichment of musical forms. For you don’t 
want to suggest that they need a spectacle, do you? 
That a spectacle may gain by music is another matter: 
I don’t raise any objection to a play with incidental music, 
though | shan’t go to see it. In fact | always prefer the 
integral to the incidental, and in opera the stage is always 
incidental, though it misleads the unmusical into believing 
that it is integral. But if the musical person reduces great 
opera to its essentials, if he asks himself which aspect ot 
opera is, from the artistic point of view, really necessary, 
he will realize that there is more point even in performing 
a religious oratorio in an ill-sounding church than in 
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performing an opera in a well-sounding theatre; all 
good music likes God and dislikes the producer. In our 
self-critical age, composers are indeed beginning to feel 
uneasy about doing things which are not really necessary ; 
but just as the idea of opera has always been criticized 
for precisely the wrong reasons (namely, that the musical 
stage drama is unnatural, whereas in fact it isn’t unnatural 
enough), so composers are now waging war on the theatre 
from the wrong end : instead of writing dramatic oratorios, 
they write undramatic operas which are at the same time 
intended as oratorios—just in case they won’t do as operas. 
For instance ? 

Frank Martin’s Le Vin Herbé, Boris Blacher’s Romeo and 
Juliet, Honegger’s Joan of Arc at the Stake, and, | am sorry 
to say, Dallapiccola’s Prisoner—they all fall, partly or 
wholly, into the category of ... 

. dramatic works which don’t need the stage. 

Of undramatic works which need the stage for covering 
up their dramatic flaws. Genuinely dramatic music can 
and should dispense with all mummery. The Rape of 
Lucretia, for instance, with its two Evangelists, is a 
brilliantly dramatic oratorio which doesn’t need the stage 
at all. 

I thought you said I shouldn’t remind you of this opera. 
Only because it is intended and performed as an opera, 
with the result that people get the wrongest possible ideas 
about it. They go to see and hear a story. They expect 
unity of time. Then they come away and criticize the 
narrators’ Christian interpretation of pre-Christian tragedy. 
If they heard the whole thing as an oratorio, as the musical 
explanation of the mystery of tragedy, as the spiritual 
unification of phenomenal disunities . . . 

I think I have had about enough of your high-falutin’ talk 
for the moment, and of mine too. Let’s continue tonight, 
and have some unifying music now. 
Without words. (Switches on the wireless. The third 
Leonora emerges.) 
That reminds me.—Of what we said about Fide/io >—No. 
Of what I’m going to tell you tonight. 

It seems we agree. 
But are not of the same opinion ! 

(Ouick and noisy curtain at the trumpet calls.) 


The next number of opERA will be on sale on June 25 and will include 
articles on Idomeneo by Hans Gal, Glyndebourne and its Tradition 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor, Five Glyndebourne Singers, by Harold D. 
Rosenthal and Part II of ‘Is Opera Really Necessary?’ by Hans Keller; 
as well as the usual news and reviews. 
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Seventy-Five Years of 
the Carl Rosa 


by Harold D. Rosenthal 


The history of opera in England until the end of the last century is 
a comparatively easy one to follow, for it is the stories of Covent Garden 
and Her Majesty’s Theatres where London society through the great 
impressarios of the time, indulged its caprices in the realm of opera. 
Opera had to be sung in any language but English and by artists from the 
great European opera houses, preferably the Italian ones. True there 
was a period at Covent Garden in the first half of the nineteenth century 
when Bishop turned out his adaptations of foreign operas, one after the 
other, cutting them up and interpolating passages from other works 
as well as his own; while from 1858 to 1864 Luisa Pyne and William 
Harrison rented the Royal Italian Opera every autumn and winter, 
bravely rechristening it the Royal English Opera, and presenting numerous 
native works by Balfe, Benedict, Wallace and George MacFarren, as well 
as the staple operas of the day translated into execrable English. This 
latter project received the active support of the Prince Consort and there 
were even attempts to procure a government subsidy: but his death in 
1861 soon put an end to all such hopes. 

Such was the operatic atmosphere when Carl August Nicolas Rose 
(afterwards to be known as Carl Rosa) first came to this country from 
Hamburg in 1866. It was not however in connection with any operatic 
enterprise that he first visited England, but to appear as a solo violinist 
at the Crystal Palace. Shortly after his first appearance here he went to 
America, where he met and married the soprano, Madame Parepa, whose 
great stage success lead to the formation of the Parepa-Rose Company 
for the express purpose of giving opera in English; this company 
remained in America until 1871 and included among its singers 
Rose Hersée, Charles Santley and Wachtel. 

Two years later Rosa returned to this country and at the Theatre Royal 
Manchester gave a short season. In 1874 Parepa died and Rosa decided 
to devote the rest of his life to presenting opera in English ; he determined 
to encourage native composers to write works expressly for his company, 
and he aimed at securing an operatic ensemble of the kind that neither 
Covent Garden nor Her Majesty’s could at that time, the hey-day of the 
so called “ golden-age of song,” attempt to achieve themselves. — 

It was thus in September 1875 at the old Princess’s Theatre, Oxford 
Street, with a performance of The Marriage of Figaro, that the Carl Rosa 
company as we know it today came into being. The cast of that first 
Figaro included Santley in the title role, Rose Hersée as Susanna and 
Campobello (really a Scotsman called Campbell) as the Count ; Carl Rosa 
conducted. This first season lasted six weeks and its principal novelty 
was Cherubini’s The Water Carrier (which the company revived last 
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Zélie de Lussan as Marie in 

‘The Daughter of the Regiment.’ 
autumn) ; the repertory further in- 
cluded Faust, Fra Diavolo, The Porter 
of Havre (Cagnoni), Trovatore, and 
lhe Siege of Rochelle. The season was 
eminently successful in every way, 
and Rosa was moved to say to 
Herman Klein, himself at the begin- 
ning of his career as a critic, “‘ The 
London public is now ripe for Eng- 
lish opera of a better sort than Pyne 
and Harrison provided. It longs for 
something more than ballad opera 
and a ‘star’ or two. It wants good 
works and above all a real en- 
semble—next year I will produce 
more unfamiliar works and a still 
stronger company.” And _ unlike 
many impressario;, Rosa kept his 





word; his second London season in 1876 saw the first production in 
English of The Flying Dutchman with Santley, Cowen’s Pauline and Nicola’s 
Joconde, while among the new singers was the famous Marie Roze who 


made her debut as Marguerite 


\ short survey like this cannot deal adequately with some seventy 
odd different seasons, but appended to this article are two illuminating 


lists ; one giving the names of those 
works by British composers that 
were given their first performances 
by the Carl Rosa Company; the 
other, the names of operas per- 
formed by the company, during its 
seventy-five years of existence— 
many of them being performed for 
the first time in English in this 
country. To give a list of the artists 
who have sang with the Carl Rosa 
is impossible for space reasons 
alone; but the names of some ot 
the more famous will occur in the 
course of this survey; nor can it be 
stressed often enough that the com- 
pany has served as a nursery and 
training ground for many of this 
country’s greatest singers. 


Pauline Joran as Beppe in ‘ L’ Amico 
Fritz.’ Photo Robinson 











Ella Russell. 
Photo James F. Ryder 


In 1879 at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
the first performance in this country 
of Wagner’s Rienzi took place; in 
1883 two important British tenors 
became members of the ensemble, 
Ben Davies and Barton McGuckin. 
In 1883 occurred an event which 
might have altered the whole his- 
tory, not only of the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany itself, but of opera in English, 
the association between Rosa and 
\ugustus Harris at Drury Lane, an 
association that lasted until 1888. At 
this latter date Harris was already 
bent on restoring the Royal Italian 
Opera at Covent Garden to its 
former glories, and although Rosa’s 
death in 1889 brought Harris back 
for a short time as manager of the 
company, he was forced owing to 


his many other interests to resign this position. The Drury Lane period 
with Randegger as the chief conductor saw the commissioning of several 


native works, including Goring Thomas’s Esmeralda and 


Mackenzie’s Colomba. 


N ade thda and 


But with Rosa dead, Harris no longer interested, 


and international opera flourishing at both Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
during the summer months, it was not very likely that London Society 


would produce financial backers to 
support opera in English ; and so the 
company became a touring com- 
pany in the true sense of the word, 
giving occasional London seasons 
and producing from time to time 
some important or not so important 
novelty. In 1893 Queen Victoria 
conferred the title of Royal on the 
company, following a command 
performance at Balmoral Castle. 
Before the turn of the century 
the company brought out Hanse/ ar d 
Gretel at Daly’s Theatre (1895) and 
in 1887 at Manchester for the first 
time in England, Puccini’s La 
Bohéme. Ricordis being unable to 


E. C. Hedmondt as Siegmund. 
Photo Lanofiére 
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Facsimile of Programme of Command Performance 

at Balmoral, on November 13th, 1893, when Her Most 

Gracious Majesty the late Queen Victoria conferred 

the titles ‘‘Royal’’ and *‘Her Majesty's Servants’ 
on the Carl Rosa Opera Company 


interest Covent Garden in this latter work after the comparative failure of 
the same composer’s Manon Lescaut, ottered it to the Carl Rosa company : 
Puccini came to Manchester to supervise the final rehearsals. Herman 
Klein was able to write in the Sanday Times of the premiére: “. . . an 
admirable rendering of a delightful opera; a crowded house, un- 
mistakable enthusiasm, innumerable recalls and unqualified success all 
round ”; the Mimi was Alice Esty, the Rodolfo, Arthur Winckworth. 

At the beginning of the present century the company was under the 
management of Alfred van Norden, with his brother Walter as chief 
conductor, and among the artists who appeared in the period that ended 
in 1916 with Norden’s death were Pauline Joran (the first Covent Garden 
Nanetta), Zélie de Lussan, Fanny Moody, Ella Russell, Kirkby Lunn, 
Philip Brozel, and E. C. Hedmondt. 
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Gladys Parr as Nicklaus in ‘ The 
Tales of Hoffmann.’ 
Photo Dobson Studios 


We must now jump to the period 
at the end of the first world-war, 
when Arthur Winckworth and 
Mrs.Carl Rosa(the founder’s second 
wife), assumed the management of 
the company. This was the period 
when the company included in its 
ranks such names as Phyllis Archi- 
bald, Beatrice Miranda, William 
Boland, Hebden Foster, Kingsley 
Lark, Hughes Macklin,and (just be- 
ginning their careers) Eva Turner, 
Gladys Parr and Constance Willis ; 
the conductors were Henriquez de 
la Fuente, Arthur Delamotte and 
Herbert Ferrers. At this time the Carl Rosa Company took over the 
Harrison-Frewin company under the management of H. B. Phillips (whose 
widow Mrs. Phillips is the present director of the Carl Rosa), and then 
the Turner Company ; this was the period when the Carl Rosa could send 
out two companies, and on occasions even three, to the provinces. 

The history of the company from 1918 onwards is probably too well 
known to need repeating here, for thousands of British opera-goers, 
indeed practically al] those resident outside the London area, and probably 
many within, owe their introduction to opera to this company. Many 
singers who during the “twenties and ’thirties sang at Covent Garden, 
The Old Vic, Sadler’s Wells and 
later at Glyndebourne, were mem- 
bers of this company at one time 
or another during the inter-war 
years; these included Ethel Austen, 
\udrey Mildmay, Maud Neilson, 
Helen Ogilvie, Ruth Packer, Nor- 
man Allin, Sumner Austin, Harry 
Brindle, Tudor Davies, Arthur Fear, 
Booth Hitchin, Redvers Llewelyn, 
I leddle Nash, Dennis Nx »ble, Ronald 
Stear, Ben Williams and John 
Wright; while among the artists 
who are appearing currently at 
Covent Garden, Joan Hammond, 
Monica Sinclair, Barbara Howitt, 
Otakar Kraus, Howell Glynne, 





Helen Ogilvie as Butterfly. 
Perfect Photo 








Graham Clifford, and Parry Jones have all appeared with the company. 
Perhaps the one great weakness of the Carl Rosa is that it has no 
permanent home ; this with the constant travelling up and down the 
country, the playing in halls which were designed tor anything but 
opera, the rising costs of production, must al! contribute to a lowering 
of standards. It has been said that until this country possesses a number 
of companies, several “ provincial Sadler’s Wells,” in fact, the supply 
of experienced artists to Covent Garden and the continued growth of 
a British operatic tradition wil] be impossible. Surely then here is a chance 
for the Carl Rosa with the help of the Arts Council to be put on a firmer 
footing, to be established at some provincial centre for say three or four 
months a year, perhaps at Leeds, perhaps at Glasgow, and to tour for 
the rest of the time ; then and only then will it be able to be once more 


what Sir George Grove once called it, “a permanent English 
institution.” 
List of works by British composers first produced by the Carl Rosa 
Company 
Nordisa, Corder: Throgrim, Cowen: Three Musketeers & Messalina, de Lara; 
Prince Ferelon, Gatty ; Bronwen, Holbrooke ; Quentin Durward, Maclean ; Diarmid 
& Jeannie Deans, Hamish McCunn: The Troubadcur & Colomba, Mackenzie ; 
Dante and Beatrice, Philpott; Darid Garrick, Somerville ; Centeriury Pilgrims, 
Stanford : Esmeralda & Nadeshda, Goring Thomas. 
List of other works given by the Company during its seventy-five 
vears of existence :-— 
\dam, Giralda, Postillon of Long jumeau; Auber, Fra Diavolo, Crown Diamonds, 
Masaniello, Black Domino ; Balfe, Bohemian Girl, Rose of Castille, Siege of Rochelle, 
Puritan's Daughter, Talisman, Moro: Bellini, Sonnambula; Beethoven, Fidelio; 
Be nedict, Lily of Kil liarney * Boie Idie u, La Dame Blam he ~ Brull, The Golden Cross ~ 
Boito, Mefistofele: Cagnoni, The Porter of Harre: Cherubini, The Water Carrier ; 
Bizet, Carmen, Djamileh, Pearl Fishers ; Colson, Pro Patria; de Lara, The Three 
Masks ; de Keyser, Stella Maris ; Donizetti, Lucia di Lammermoor, L” Elisir d’ Amore, 
Daughter of the Regiment, Favorita, Don Pasquale, Lucrezia Borgia; Flotow, Martha, 
Stradella ; Gluck, Orfeo ; Gounod, Faust, Cing Mars, Romeo and Juliet ; Giordano, 
indrea Chenier; Goetz, The Taming of the Shrew ; Godard, Vivandiére ; Goldmark, 
The Cricket on the Hearth ; Guiraud, Piccolino He rold, Zampa ; Halévy, La Juive ; 
Humperdinck, Hansel and Gretel ; leouard, loconde : Lecncavallo, Pagliacci ; 
Mascagni, Cava/leria Rusticana, L. Amico Fritz, Rantzau; Macfarren, Robin Hood ; 
Masse net, \lanon : Maillart, Fadette - Masse, Galatea ; Marchetti, Rw Blas ; 
Mendelssohn, Son and Stranger ; Meyerbeer, Huguenots, Robert the Devil, Star of the 
North, The Prophet ; Mill6cker, The Beggar Student ; Mozart, Don Giovanni, Marriage 
of Figaro, Bastien and Bastienne, Cosi fan Tutte, Magic Flute ; Nicolai, Merry Wives 
of Windsor ; Offenbach, Tales of Hoffmann; Ponchielli, Promessi Sposi ; Saint-Saéns, 
Samson and De/ilal/ ~ Spinnely, 1 Basso Porto: Puccini, Boheme. Butierfly, Gianni 
Schicchi, Tosca: Somerville, Antoine, The Miracle: Strauss, Die Fledermaus ; Tasca, 
1¢ Santa Lucia: Thomas, Mignon, The Cadi: Verdi, Aida, Ove/lo, Trovatore, 
Traviata, Ballo in Maschera, Force of Destiny, Falstaff; Wagner, Tristan, Master- 
singers, Ring, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Flying Dutchman, Rienzi; Wallace, Maritana, 


Lurline; Weber, Freischiitz ; Wolf-Ferrari, Jeme/s of the Madonna. 


The editors wish to express their thanks to the Baroness de Bush 
(Pauline Joran), Miss G ladys Parr, Mrs. H. B. Phillips and Mr. George 
Butlin for the loan of photographic and other material embodied in the 
above article. 








People xi 


Ludwig 
Weber 


by Denis Brass 


The value of routine as a means 
to perfection has never been called 
in question from the times of 
monastic discipline and guild 
apprenticeship to the present laws 
of national service. The necessity 
in life and in the arts of acquiring 
habits leads in art as in morals to what the scholastics called a 
“ habitus,” an intellectual, artistic or moral perfection that results from 
doing a thing, doing it intelligently, and doing it often. The Vienna Opera 
owes a large part of its perfection to this kind of routine. It literally goes 
on the whole year round. A prodigious effort for all those who are 
concerned as anyone will realize who has been initiated into the mysteries 
of the infinite number of back rooms that go to make up the small town— 
not excluding the canteen—that hums with activity behind each night 
at the Theater an der Wien. This every-nightly singing before one of 
the most critical audiences in the world is perhaps the finest training a 
singer can have and is an instant check to any temptation to slovenliness or 
resting upon one’s laurels. If one can legitimately speak of styles when 
discussing opera production, then | would say that Vienna has style. 
It is a style that comes from a sheer knowledge of how the thing is to be 
done, an understanding of voice and the balance of tempi on the part of 
the conductor, and a feeling of supreme self-confidence in the individual 
members of the cast and mutual trust between them. Here there is no 
two-man show with a lot of supporters. Here they are all stars. Abroad 
one may be a star with fifteen curtain calls and sit down to one’s aperitif 
with the passing multitude goggling in admiration. Here one gets off 
the tram in the Ring and goes in the back door to a job that you know will 
be under the severest scrutiny at every moment, as part of a community. 
Style also results from a freedom. If one has seen Kunz as Beckmesset 
or Weber as Boris, then one knows that one has come perhaps as near 
perfection as possible, where, with all problems unravelled, one can 
overstep the inner boundaries of discipline, and play. Style is also 
revealed as finish in a group that is not obviously struggling to get through 
a “season,” but one that is conscious of being an integral part of the 
society in which it is playing. 

Ludwig Weber is a member of this group which is divided affectionately 
by the English residents into first and second eleven. Weber has submitted 
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to the hard going of its apprenticeship and now shares its glories. Weber 
is of the place. He was born in Vienna in July, 1899 and in the beginning 
he set out upon the career of schoolmastering. Always a keen painter he 
attended courses at the Kunstgewerbschule under Professor Roller. 
His voice made its appearance when he sang in the Vienna Oratorio 
Society under Professor Wagner-Schénkirch, and he studied further from 
1919 to 1925 with Professor Alfred Boruttau. In 1920 he began his career 
at the Vienna Opera under Felix Weingartner. In the next few years he 
was singing at Barmen and at Dusseldorf. From 1930 to 1933 he was at 
Cologne, and from 1931 on he has sung at the Wagner Festival in Munich, 
where, from 1933 to 1945 he was a permanent member of the Munich 
State Opera where he still sings as a guest. From 1927 he has been in 
constant demand abroad, especially in Wagnerian roles. He has sung 
at the Hague, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Brussels, Budapest, Barcelona, 
Berlin, Rome and Florence. In 1938, 1939, 1942, 1948 and 1950 he was 
at the Scala, and from 1936 to 1939 and again in 1950 he was a member 
of Covent Garden. He sings regularly at the June Festival in Munich. 
And in 1948 and 1949 he sang at the Colon in Buenos Aires, a theatre 
for which he has the highest praise. From 1948 he has also been a guest 
singer at the Paris Opera. From these details it will be seen that Weber’s 
experience is as near complete as it would be possible to wish. His 
principal roles are: Fasolt, Gurnemanz, Hunding, Hagen, Marke, 
Landgrave, Heinrich, Pogner, Daland, Rocco, Kaspar, Osmin, Bartolo, 
Commendatore, Sarastro, Ochs, Barak (Frau ohne Schatten), Boris, 
Kezal, Wozzeck and Mephisto. During his long career Weber has 
naturally appeared in many operas that are not known in England, 
and these include Children of Don (Holebroke) 1923; Galatea 
(Braunfels), Cologne, 1932; Ublen- 
spiegel (Fischer), Munich, 1934; 
Der Barenhduter (Siegfried Wagner), 
Munich, 1934; and _ Friedenstag 
(Strauss), Munich, 1938. Since the 
war he appeared in Salmhofer’s 
Das Werbeklid (Vienna, 1946), 

and in Van Einem’s Dantons Tod 
(Salzburg 1946). While for the 

sake of completeness other roles 

he has sung include Ramfis, Spara- 

fucile, Timur, Don Basilio, Abul 

Hassan (The Barber of Bagdad) and 

Crespel (Hoffmann). The tragic 

and serious roles are proper to 

the man. The falstafian clowning 

of Osmin and the laboured sugar- 

daddying of Baron Ochs are not 

really for him. Ina recent perform- 

ance of Rosenkavalier, one felt all 


1s Marko in‘ Ero der Schelm? 








As Pogner in‘ Meistersinger, 


the time that this Ochs was not 
really in the part, although the 
singing and the acting came as 
naturally as breath. Yet the voice 
seemed to be tied down by the very 
liliputian fragmentation of the vocal 
line. And, as any Viennese will 
tell you, Weber has a “ Riesen- 
stimme.” He has all those qualities 
that are essential in a Wagner 
singer. He has a voice that carries 
the orchestra, and not vice-versa. 
He can go on and on like George 
Moore’s conversation and never 
let the attention flag. He can 
articulate in unequalled fashion 
the pregnant and dramatic Wagner- 
ian syllables. Listen to the voice 
of disappointed kingly dignity and 





outraged chivalry in the words of Marke: Wohin nun Treue, da Tristan 
mich be trog . . . Wobin ist Tugend nun entfliehn da meinen Freund sie flieht, da 
Tristan mich verriet. He can act. His gestures are spare and necessary 
and in tune—see his Pogrer. Weber is reticent about his art. He 
has ceased to bother about it. He has the contentment of a singer 
who knows. Singing is now to him a life, which comes as naturally 
as movement. “Ich war,” he says, “der Malerei sehr zucetan.” In 
his house one notices no musical 
scores. They are all long since 
digested. But there are many art 
works in evidence. And on the 
main wall is a full-size portrait of 
the singer as Boris* done by the 
Munich painter, Oswald 
Poetzelberger. It is a painting 
whose incandescence fills the whole 
room. There is in it some of the 
colour and the agony of El Greco. 
The royal dalmatica is bejewelled 
and of a lambent yellow, and 
behind the questioning figure, one 
sees the baleful purples of the city 
framing the features of the harassed 
giant. 

Weber is a family man. He lives 
secluded underneath the Kahlen- 
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As Marke in‘ Tristan, 


berg in a villa built on the climbing 
ground opposite the Grinzing wine 
slopes. His three small sons 
Wilfried, Gerold and Klaus, ac- 
companied their parents to South 
America. Frau Weber brews some 
of the finest tea in Austria. And 
the dog, Neil, is warned by his 
master in a thunderous diminished 
second to have a care to his lawful 
business. 

It is one of the privileges of 
working in Austria to be able to 
hear this singer and the rest of 
the team performing here on any 
and every day of the week. Opera 
in Vienna is as national an in- 
stitution as the bull-fight in Spain. 
The singers and their styles and 
interpretations are discussed by the 
fans with as much intelligence and 
enthusiasm as the aficcionados discuss 
the pedigrees of the bulls and the 
styles of the matadors. Each holds 
its own with the cinema and the 
football match. Each is exclusive 
in a world of levellers. 





We would like to draw our readers’ attention to the recently opened 
club premises of the International Music Association. Full details may 
be obtained from the Secretary at 14 South Audley Street, W.1. 


To mark its Silver Jubilee THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY OPERA CLUB has 
published a booklet outlining the club’s history. Past members of the 
club and others who may be interested, are invited to write to 
T. V. Spencer, Jesus College, Oxford. 


As we go to press, we learn that Mr. Karl Rankl has resigned his 
position as Musical Director of the Covent Garden Opera Company, 
with effect from July 31. 

* This appeared in the January OPERA, page 87. 
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‘The Duenna’ Revised 
by Roberto Gerhard 


It is with some trepidation that 1 venture upon an account of the 
revision of my opera 7 4e Duenna on which | have been recently engaged 
In this task the experience gained through the broadcast performances, 
some two years ago, has been of great value to me. I also like to hope 
that | have profited from the criticisms my work received on that 
occasion. The most helpful critical contribution—I should like to put 
gratefully on record—came from Sir Steuart Wilson who took the trouble 
of sending me an extensive cafalogue raisonné of desirable improvements, 
giving me chapter and verse for each item. I suppose that, in its results, 
such a revision might properly be regarded as the composer’s criticism 
of his own work. | would not claim any special validity for that. Indeed 
the reverse might be true. Moreover, the crucial point—the question 
of the stageworthiness of the work—is one which, | believe, could not 
be settled one way or another through a broadcast performance. 

On the other hand it is obvious that the “ sightless ” broadcast 
performance of an operatic work puts it to a limited test, most exacting 
in some directions and incomplete in others. Inevitably, a stage perform 
ance will subject it to a very different order of strains and stresses. A 
revision considering the experience in the first medium only is therefor 
bound to be provisional. 

Most composers, I think, would admit that the broadcasting of 3 
musical work /s, in the literal sense of the word, an ordeal. Sound thus 
disembodied seems to force one’s attention (and not always quite naturally, 
I can’t help feeling) into a considerably modified focus as compared t 
one’s listening in concert hall or theatre where the eye is allowed t 
associate And I suspect that in the concert hall my w//ing ear receives 
welcome’ aid from the concurrence ot other wi//s. Not necessarily, or not 
always, in the sense of greater discrimination, but certainly in the sense 
of warmer enjoyment. 

However, it is a fact that the microphone often embarassingly spotlight 
more than was meant to meet your ear—if I may be allowed to mi 
my metaphors. Not, of course, that one would want to write anything 
that was wot really meant to be heard; only one is sometimes tempted 
to rely or speculate on proverbial shortcomings in performance, such 
as indistinct articulation in opera singers, for example. To take one case, 
| confess that the reiterated repetition of words in set-pieces—Moaatt’ 
for instance—has never disturbed me in the least. Yet on listening to the 
broadcast I felt very much embarrassed by the same thing in my own 
set-pieces. Perhaps it all simply goes to show how slack opera singe 
are apt to be in matters of enunciation, and how carelessly one listers 
to words in opera. For better or for worse, the microphone will not 
allow one to do so. Mr. Christopher Hassall has now helped met 
correct this fault by providing me, where necessary, with addition#! 
lines to Sheridan’s lyrics. In first setting Sheridan’s original text, however, 
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I had found this repetition of lines, for musical reasons, absolutely 
unavoidable. Sometimes Sheridan’s lyrics were too long ; sometimes they 
were not wanted at the particular moment where they occurred, owing 
to the ratio that has to be observed between the importance of a given 
character in the plot and the frequency of his so/o opportunities ; in 
either case the solution was easy, unwanted lyrics could be shortened 
or left out altogether. But when the reverse happened, when Sheridan’s 
lyrics were too short for the musical proportions a given “ aria” had 
to have, or when no lyrics were provided where the situation cried out 
for a solo-piece for a given character, then there was nothing for it but 
to make do with the text in hand and put musical requirements first. 

| have already mentioned the unsatisfactory nature of the solution in 
the case of lyrics that were too short and how we have now tried to put 
it right. When the second case arose—a lyric wanted where none was 
provided—I was able, in one instance, to find a couple of suitable stanzas 
in Sheridan’s collected poems (Fagi/irve Verse), but for the rest 1 had 
simply to base my set-pieces on the few sentences of plain dialogue 
available. I did not find the absence of regular metrical patterns and 
rhyme to be in any sense a hindrance to the musical shaping of such 
“ prose-numbers.” Rather on the contrary. It seems to me that prose 
is more congenial than verse to the contemporary conception of musical 
form, at any rate I feel it to be so in my case. Provided the prose sentence 
is well shaped in itself and contains no—in the pejorative sense—prosaic 
words, it offers the composer a more supple material than a metrically 
controlled stanza whose fixed symmetries and delicate interplay of 
assonance and rhyme are apt, at times, to become something of a 
liability or to worry one’s conscience if, as not unfrequently happens, 
they have to be disrupted for some specifically musical reason. 

The alterations which, for strictly dramatic reasons, I felt it necessary 
to make in Sheridan’s play were a far more difficult proposition. The 
cutting of subsidiary scenes was a delicate operation with a plot that has 
sO many twists in it. This and the systematic pruning of the dialogue 
at once reduced Sheridan’s text to little more than half. But the real 
stumbling blocks were the opening scene and the three Finales.. The very 
opening offered two pitfalls at once. Between an uncomfortably close 
paraphrase of * Nofte e giorno faticar’ for a minor character and a jumping 
plump into a Serenade for the principal tenor, the choice appeared wholly 
uninviting. There seemed to be nothing for it but to delay the beginning 
of the Serenade and do something useful with the time thus appropriated. 
Two objects presented themselves as worth pursuing. In the first place, 
having made up my mind to use under certain conditions plain spoken 
dialogue, traditionally accepted in comic opera, I thought it desirable 
to establish this, at once, as a sort of ground level, as it were. Hence 
the stage-business of the broken guitar-string and ensuing dialogue. 
Then, as a further motivation of the delayed serenading and, at the same 
time, musically viewed, as a kind of rising slope leading imperceptibly 
from speech to song, the appearance of the strolling Brethren of Deadly 
Sin chanting their memento mori. Strumpet and Bawd following sharp 
on the Brethren’s heels are meant to supply further and contrasting 
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stage-incident as well as a transition, on the musical plane, from the 
sombre memento mori to the climate of the Serenade. 

| have mentioned that it seems necessary to me to attach certain 
conditions to the use of plain dialogue in comic opera. It is not only 
that the pull from speech to song and vice-versa always feels so un- 
comfortably jerky. ‘lo my mind the main objection to this use of plain 
dialogue seems to be that, without doing something about it, plain 
dialogue simply does not integrate with the rest of the sound-picture 
and awkwardly sticks out as an alien ingredient, that is, without some 
degree of leading, lacing, framing, dovetailing or backing—as the case 
may be—it does not seem possible to coax it into fusion with the sound- 
scheme as a whole. 

Some of the cuts made in the present revision are meant for Radio 
only ; the first appearance of the Brethren of Deadly Sin has thus been 
omitted. I would like to see it restored on the stage, where I feel the 
chant of the Brethren to be the right frame for the first scene as a whole; 
from the very beginning I have always seen it thus our/ée de noir. Most 
of the more important cuts affect the longer set-pieces and ensembles. 
I was reminded of Coleridge’s startling remark that there can be too 
much poetry in a long poem—and so, possibly, too much music in an 
opera! A difficult but how vital a view-point to arrive at for either poet 
or musician. The revision of the recitative has been mostly a matter of 
small adjustments aimed at correcting faulty timing which occasionally 
tended to interrupt or slow down the quick-fire of the dialogue. 

The most absorbing problem in opera is, no doubt, the problem of 
form. In Schénberg’s conception, form constitutes the social aspect 
par excellence in the complex matter of musical organization. It would 
be obviously premature for me to discuss it here. As Mr. Eliot remarks 
in connection with the problem of meaning and “ communication” 
in poetry: “the poem’s existence is somewhere between the writer 
and the reader.” 

But if I may be allowed to close on an entirely subjective note, there 
are two further points I should like to make. In the first place I do not 
feel that my choice of Sheridan’s play as an opera-libretto calls for an 
apology. Indeed, it may well amount to something bordering on an 
offence against the Zeifgeist, for all 1 know, to have dared to offer an 
entertaining and agreeable comedy in the commedia dell’arte vein, 
considering that discomforts of subject-matter as well as of style seem 
to have become such indispensable ingredients in the pleasure we take 
in the work of the contemporary artist. 

My second point refers to what Gide has called /a quatrieme unité, the 
unity of one’s audience. I cannot think of a better illustration of my 
meaning than to confess how deeply stirred I felt on coming across 
Dr. Johnson’s famous passage which opens with the pregnant words: 
*“T rejoice to concur with the common reader.”” This is a feeling that 
has been alive in Spain through many centuries. Students of Spanish 
Art and Literature know that the opposition between the “ popular” 
and the “ high-brow ” has never been allowed in Spain to lead to a real 
divorce, not even in so extreme a case as that of Géngora. 
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Gramophone Records 


GERMAN 

Fidelio: Gott! Welch’ Dunkel hier & In des Lebens Friiblingstagen (Julius 
Patzak, Vienna Phil. : Bohm: N489). 1 have often wondered why the 
record companies do rot take more energetic steps to record the truly 
great operatic pertormances of our day. here are not many, but this 
disc perpetuates one of them. Only the restricted time available on a 
12 in. record revolving at 78 r.p.m. prevents this being a really worthy 
recording of one of the most moving and most musical pieces of singing 
I know. Patzak’s Florestan is a classic of our time, and a good deal ot the 
quality of his performance is here, although the whole aria was better 
shaped when he sang with Furtwangler in Salzburg, or with Krauss 
at Covent Garden for that matter. The wonderful /gaso line of the 
aria itself succeeds a recitative in which the fullest meaning is given to 
such phrases as “Ich muwrre nicht,’ or “ Und die Ketfen sind mein Lohn,’ 
and is followed by a truly extraordinary articulation of ihe fiendishly 
difficult a//egro. What a pity L/P was not employed to give some extra 
time and the spaciousness that goes with it: all the same, a memorable 
record. Parsifal : Prelude Act I C Flower Maidens’ Scene & Transformation 
scene Act I (Treptow, Vienna State Opera Chorus & Orch. : Knappertsbusch : 
LX3036 1. P). 1 was astonished to find that no single recording from 
Wagner’s last opera is currently available in the English catalogues. 
The three excerpts on this single disc are not closely related to each 
other but seem reasonably performed, apart from a very wooden and 
throaty Parsifal. However, my copy (which also has the labels attached 
to the wrong sides) has such an odd swish on side one that I do not think 
I can judge it fairly. 


FRENCH 
Alceste: Overture (Berlin Phil.: Furtwéngler: Decca-Telefunken : 
GNX61008). \ dignified, impressive performance of a noble piece of 


music. But isn’t this a re-recording ? If so, it is a very well-realized 
specimen of the breed. La Dammation de Faust : Hungarian March ¢ Danse 
des Sylphes (Philharmonia: Kubelik: C4031). The Dance receives a 
fumbling, badly-paced performance, and neither side sounds as though 
it had been well-rehearsed : the playing is not together, and the perform- 
ance altogether dull. Manon : Obéissons quand leur voix appelle & Thais : 
Te souvient-il du lumineux voyage (Dorothy Kirsten, Robert Merrill, RCA 
Victor Orch. : Morel: DB211184). Kirsten, whom I once heard sing 
Violetta, has a good voice with an impressive top to it, and her singing 
of these not-too- easy pieces of French opera is on quite a high level. 
Unfortunately, neither she nor her partner seems to have much idea of 
the French language and style, although he in his few phrases proves 
that his magnificent voice has, if anything, improv ed since I heard him 
in 1946. The Gavotte is a charming piece of music, and the Thais excerpt, 
which comprises the last few pages of the opera—Thais’s death— is 
not commonly recorded. Well worth hearing. Carmen: Je dis que rien 
ne m’épouvante (Danco ¢» Suisse Romande Orch. Erede: X359). This is 
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better recorded than the L/P version of the same singer’s highly successful 
attempt at the aria. Recommended. 
RUSSIAN 

Boris Godounov : Pimen’s Act | monologue (Christoff & Philharmonia: Malko : 
DA1938). Christoff’s magnificent voice is wonderfully subdued for 
old Pimen’s tale of the history of Russia on which he is engaged. It 
was one of the singer’s early Italian roles (1 suspect he has never sung it 
in Russian on the stage), and his stage understanding of it can be seen 
in this beautiful singing. It is the only extant version, well recorded, 
and much to be recommended. Lady Macbeth of Mtensk (Shostakovitch) : 
The drunks at the wedding <> Burying the corpse in the cellar C» The Ghost 
disappears (Janssen Symphony Orch. : Janssen : Capitol CK.51004). It is 
most interesting to have a couple of excerpts from the opera with which 
Shostakovitch set official Russian music by the ears some fifteen years ago. 
The opening of the burial sounds like a bit of Peter and the Wolf that got 
left out, but the contrapuntal drunks are more entertaining. This does 
not sound the sort of music to startle anyone, but of course the story is 
shocking enough. As far as records are concerned, it is at least off the 
usual operatic routine, but | can’t say much more than that. 
ENGLISH 

True Blue (Carey) & The Musical Courtship (Jame S Hook) (Sorrell, 
Manton, Woodhouse: LM4537 L,;P). Henry Carey (1690-1743) was 
reputedly the natural son of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax. This 
little opera, written in 1739 on the outbreak of war with Spain, would be 
not without charm in a stylish performance (which this is not). 
James Hook (1746-1827) was also a prolific composer for the stage, but 
the music to his little duet is rather ordinary. Stephen Manton is much 
the best of the three soloists ; | cannot pretend that | enjoyed listening 
to the other two, nor to their styleless, facetious presentation of the 
music. The disc is completed with Frederick Woodhouse’s arrangement 
of a so-called Dustcart Cantata, which is the most obvious form of satire 
and pastiche imaginable. Only Mr. Woodhouse’s evident enjoyment 
of it rescued the piece in performance, which did not of course, as here, 
rely primarily on his singing. The disc is recorded with a very shrill 
tone, the sibilants are excessive and I cannot recommend it from any 
point of view. 
ITALIAN 

Falstaff: Signore, v’assista il cielo (Stabile (Falstaff), Afro Poli (Ford), 
Giuseppe Nessi (Bardolph), Luciano Donaggio (Pistol) ¢ La Scala Oreb.: 
Erede : Decca-Telefunken GXN61009). As with the other Telefunken 
record reviewed here, this one is a dubbing, and a fine one too. Stabile’s 
Falstaff, like Patzak’s Florestan, is a great classic, and it is a tragedy that 
he was not asked to sing in a complete recording of the opera. Our 
thanks are due to Decca for issuing this one disc, made during the war, 
which includes most of the Ford-Falstaff scene of Act II, and which 
must sooner or later be joined by its companion, the scene with Quickly, 
which Telefunken recorded as well. Stabile’s performance is full of 
detail of the most entrancing and revealing kind—the finality with which 
he accepts Ford at “ Voi siete il benvenuto,” the deprecating and delighted 
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chuckle when he is told “ Voi siete un uom’ di mondo,” the meaningful 
enunciation of “ Vedrai, vedrai,” and the ultra-sensitive grace note at 
“L’amor, amor.” Poli (Ford) backs him up well, and so does the 
orchestra, and the result is highly recommended. Stabile is one of the 
truly great and musical singers of our time and I hope we get the other 
two discs of the set at the earliest possible moment. The Consul : Lullaby 
e» Ob, the day will come (Marie Powers C Patricia Neway ¢ Orch. : Lehman 
Engel). These excerpts come, I believe, from a complete recording 
made in America. I was one of the people who, misguidedly or other- 
wise, thought Mr. Menotti’s The Telephone and The Medium—particularly 
the former with its unpretentiousness—better than his most recent 
work, and so this record does not appeal much to me. The words of the 
Lullaby strike me as embarrassing, and this, with the music’s thin quality 
and Miss Powers’s odd diction, means that caricature is not far round 
the corner. The other item is Magda’s big outburst in the consulate 
at the end of the second Act. The words here are excellent, but the 
cheap, cinematic climax nullifies any promise the scene might seem to 
hold at its beginning. Neway’s rather strident singing has a force of 
its own, but | cannot envisage her singing other music in this hysterical, 
half-phrased way of hers. The technical side of this recording is frankly 
about as bad as any I| can imagine. H. 


News 
The Verdi Celebrations 


ITALY. The season at CAGLIARI included performances of Traviata 
with Fiorella Carmen Forti, Giuseppe Campora and Afro Poli: conductor 
Molinari-Pradelli ; Don Carlos with Lucy Kelston, Elena Nicolai, Silveri 
and Christoff: conductor Molinari-Pradelli; and Fa/staff with Stabile, 
Renato Capecchi and Francesco \lbanese: conductor Berrettoni. At 
the TEATRO COMUNALE, REGGIO CALABRIA, there were performances of 
Aida with Maria Callas, Miriam Pirazzini, José Soler and Antonio 
Manca-Serra ; Rigoletto with Elena Danese, Fernanda Cadoni, Arrigo Pola 
and Tito Gobbi ; and Un Ballo in Maschera with Maria Caniglia, Antonio 
\nnaloro and Manca-Serra. 

GERMANY. <A Verdicycle was given at the DARMSTADT LANDESTHEATER 
comprising ida, Macbeth, Otello and I/ Trovatore. Guest artists included 
Helge Roswaenge as Manrico and Joachim Sattler as Otello. At the 
HAMBURGISCHE STAATSOPER La Forza del Destino was successfully 
mounted with a cast that included Clara Ebers as Leonora and Sigmund 
Roth as Padre Guardiano. 


The Summer Festivals 

The fourth annual International Festival at AIX-EN-PROVENCE will be 
held this year from July 7 to 28. The operas which will be given under 
the direction of Hans Rosbaud will be Die Entfiibrung with Maria de los 
Angeles Morales, Emmy Loose, Ernst Haeffliger, Angelo Mercuriali 
and Fritz Ollendorff ; I/ Matrimonio Seereto with Maria de los Angeles 
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Fra Melitone preaches his sermon: * La forza del Destino’ at Hamburg. 


Morales, Graziella Sciutti, Eugenia Zareska, Ernst HaefHiger, Fritz 
Ollendorf and Gerard Souzay; and, as a curtain raiser, Menotti’s The 
Telephone with Graziella Sciutti and Gerard Souzay. 

SALZBURG. The casts for this year’s Festival, which will be held 
between July 27 and August 31, are as follows: Wozzeck : Christel Goltz, 
Eleanor Gifford, Hans Beirer, Heinrich Bensing, Karl Dénch, Josef 
Hermann, August Jaresch, Peter Klein and Harald Proglhéf : conductor 
Karl Béhm, producer Oscar Fritz Schuh; Idomeneo: Hilde Giden, Jane 
Lawrence, Leo Cordes, Richard Holm, and Rudolph Schock : conductor 
Georg Solti, producer Josef Gielen; Die Zauberfléte: Wilma Lipp, 
Irmgard Seefried, Anton Dermota, Erich Kunz, Josef Greindl, Peter 
Klein and Paul Schéffler : conductor Furtwangler, producer Oscar Frits 
Schuh ; and O¢e//o: Dragica Martinis, Sieglinde Wagner, Ramon Vinay 
Paul SchéfHler, Anton Dermota, Josef Greind|] : conductor Furtwangler 
producer Herbert Graf. 


America 

Curt Weiler writes from NEW YORK : 

The final weeks of the METROPOLITAN season offered a magnificent 
Fidelio under Bruno Walter with Flagstad at her best as Leonora. 
Svanholm as Florestan gave one of his greatest performances ; chorus 
and orchestra were beyond reproach, as were Conner (Marzelline), 
SchéfHer (Pizarro) and Hines (the minister); Klein as Jaquino and 
Ernster as Rocco were below their usual form. De los Angeles made 
a successful debut as Marguerite and also appeared as Mimi and Butterfly 
(the latter for the first time in her career). The spring season at the CITY 
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CENTRE under the direction of Halasz opened with a lively performance 
of Meistersinger, though it is debatable whether this group should produce 
such a work. Lack of funds is an additional handicap to this company, 
and therefore the only new production is Manon, wnile the rest ot the 
fare consists of standard works; for only those will bring sufficient 
revenue to the box-office. A planned new work, The Dybuk by Tamkin, 
had to be abandoned for the time being. Hopes of an improvement in 
this situation are dim, for far from helping our cultural institutions the 
government levies a twenty per cent. tax on all ticket sales. Mary Garden 
discussed this sad state of aftairs with President Truman, but to no avail. 


Austria 

VIENNA STAATSOPER. Ie Consul was produced at the Theater an der 
Wien with great success. Hilde Zadek was heard as Magda, Marta Rohs 
as the secretary and Laszlo Szemere as Magadoff; the cast further 
included Else Schiirhoff, Judith Hellwig, Hans Braun, Alfred Jerger, 
Marjan Rus and Victor Madin; Meinhard Zallinger conducted and 
Adolf Rott was the producer. Erich Kleiber conducted several perform- 
ances of Rosenkavalier and Rudolph Schock was heard in a variety of 
roles including Ottavio, Tamino and Lenski. At the voLKsopEr, 
Prokofiev’s Love of the three Oranges was given under the direction of 
Igor Markevitch and produced by Oscar Fritz Schuh; the large cast 
included Endré Koréh, Marta Rohs, Karl Donch and Marguerite Kenney. 
A new production of Der Wildschiitz was announced for May with 
Esther Réthy, Rosette Anday, Rudolf Christ, Alfred Poell and Erich 
Kunz: conductor Meinhard Zallinger, producer Oskar Walleck. 


France 

BORDEAUX. Two performances of Figaro were recently given at the 
GRAND THEATRE under the direction of Georges Sebastian with a German 
cast that included Hilde Konetzni, Elfriede Trétschel, Lore Wissmann, 
Ruth Michaelis, Benno Kusche, Walter Héfermayer, Wilhelm Felden, 
Alfred Pfeifle and Peter Markwort. At nice Karl Rankl was the guest 
conductor for performances of Tristan and Siegfried. At the PARIS OPERA 
Mozart’s Entfiibrung was recently revived under the direction of Louis 
Fourestier and produced by Max de Rieux. Solange Delmas sang the 
part of Constanze, Nadine Renaux that of Blondchen, while Libero 
de Luca, Jean Giraudeau and Henri Médus were the Belmonte, Pedrillo 
and Osmin respectively. Given in the same programme was the first 
performance of Marcel Samuel-Rousseau’s Kerkeb (Danseuse Berbére) 
with Géori Boué in the title role and Roger Bourdin as Sif-Haffid, the 
cruel caid. 

At the THEATRE DES CHAMPS ELYSFEs several performances were given 
by the complete ensemble of the VIENNA STAATSOPER with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The works performed were Fidelio and Figaro ; 
the singers included Christel Goltz, Hilde Giiden, Maria Reining, 
Rosette Anday, Torsten Ralf, Erich Kunz, Josef Hermann and Ludwig 
Weber ; the conductors were Karl Boehm and Clemens Krauss. Earlier 
in the season at the same theatre Gluck’s Orphée, which had not been 
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Maria Feérés as Orphée. 
Photo Lipnitzki 


heard in Paris for something like 
twenty years, was put on for a run. 
A newcomer, Maria Férés, scored 
a great success in the title part; 
the Eurydice was Jeanne Segala ot 
the Opéra and the Amour was 
Monda Million : Henri Tomasi was 
the conductor. 

MONTE CARLO. Dr. Theodore 
Goodman sends the following 
report : 

An almost unique phenomenon 
in the operatic world is the yearly 
winter season in the little scarlet 
and gold opera house in Monte 
Carlo which was built by Charles 
Garnier and opened in the spring 
of 1879. 

Monte Carlo has not been without its influence in the world of music. 
Here for the first time Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust was produced in 
operatic form, here Chaliapine sang for the first time his overwhelming 
and never to be forgotten Mephisto in the Boito opera. The present 
regime, still under the direction of the veteran Raoul Gunsbourg, clings 
unashamedly to the old ways both in repertory and production. The 
only novelty announced for the present 1951 season was the performance 
of the Stravinsky Rossignol, otherwise there is an enchanting fin de siécl 
atmosphere about the operas and the way they are sung and performed. 


Sopranos are still sopranos in Monte Carlo, fine figures of women, and 
The first 





volume not subtlety is required of the tenors and bassos. 
performance of ihe spring season Faws/, played before an audience in 
ermine and tails, must have been in the genuine Gounod tradition. 
Never was there a Marguerite so determined to see she had her encore, 
a Siebel so arch, indeed but for the remarkable Mephistopheles of the 
bass Huc Santana, which by its power and realism almost wrecked the 
performance, one might have been at one of the performances attacked 
so long and bitterly by Bernard Shaw in those brilliant articles in the 
‘eighties.’ The Boris Godounoy performance was of a higher standard 
and again notable for Huc Santana’s fine Boris, acted in the great 
Chaliapine tradition and very well sung. Two operas which we have 
almost forgotten in England, Massenet’s Werther and Delibes’ Lakm, 
were on the whole well done and the Massenet in particular revealed how 
very fine his sense of the theatre and his gift of writing for the voice are 
Here we had a soprano who should be heard at Covent Garden, Suzanne 
Juyol. She has authority, and a really beautiful voice. Both in Werther 
and in an otherwise indifferent Tristan und Isolde she revealed herself 4 
one of the best of the singers of the French operatic stage. 
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Scene from * Das Leben des Ore st” at Frankfurt. Photo Willi Klar 


There is a great deal of interest amongst local music lovers in the 
younger school of British composers and one feels that the setting 
would be deal for such operas as The Rape of Lucretia and Albert Herring. 
It is high time that works as vital and significant were introduced to this 
enchanting Opera House. A season by the English Opera Group would, 


S 


one feels, have very great success. 
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Germany 

Karl Rankl recently conducted performances of Wa/ksire and Fidelio 
at the BERLIN STADTISCHE OPER, while Georges Sebastian of the Paris 
Opéra conducted Tristan with Paula Buchner, Johanna Blatter, Ludwig 
Suthaus, Josef Metternich, and Gottlob Frick. 

At COLOGNE Richard Krauss conducted a new production of Pigue 
Dame with Walburga Wegner as Lisa and Wilhelm Otto as Herman. 

A very important event took place at the sTADTISCHE THEATER, 
FRANKFURT, On January 20 when Krenek’s Das Leben des Orest (first 
performed at Leipzig in 1930) was revived. Bruno Vondenhoff was the 
conductor, Harto Dicks the producer, and scenery and costumes were by 
Dominik Hartmann. The cast included Giinter Ambrosius as Orest 
and Christa Ludwig as Anastasia. 

At Nurnberg Robert Heger’s opera, Lady Hamilton, received its first 
performance. Alfons Dressel was the conductor, Rudolf Otto Hartmann 
the producer and Eugenie Emmerich-Conrads sang the title part. 


Italy 

LA SCALA, MILAN. Recent productions have included L’Edsir 
ad’ Amore with Alda Noni, Silvana Zanolli, Cesare Valetti, Piero Guelfi 
and Silvio Maionica: conductor Argeo Quadri; La Leggenda della Citta 
invisibile di Kitesch with Dora Gatta, Eugenia Zareska, Ramon Vinay, 
Giuseppe Taddei and Enrico Campi: conductor Dobrowen; and 
Parsifal with Martha Médl, Hans Beirer, Otto Edelman, Josef Greindl 
and Alois Pernerstorfer : conductor Furtwangler. 

SAN CARLO, NAPLES. Cherubini’s Le Dae Giornate (The Water Carrier) 
was revived with Mercedes Fortunati, Afro Poli and Augusto Romani: 
conductor Gavazzeni; Stravinsky’s Mavra was given under the same 
conductor, with Ornella Rovero, Eugenia Zareska and Cloe Elmo; 
and La Fanciulla del West was heard with Maria Caniglia, Mario del 
Monaco, and Andrea Mongelli: conductor Santini. 

TEATRO DELL’OPERA, ROME. T.de Beneducci sends the following report: 

Gluck’s Orfeo was given with new scenery and a rather fussy production. 
Gui, as is proper with this type of opera, did not allow his singers any 
liberties, and as a result was soundly trounced by more than one Rome 
critic. Stignani was magnificent as Orfeo, giving every note its true 
value, and subduing her magnificent voice to present Gluck in the true 
classical manner—she was therefore accused of being off form by the 
less enlightened. Elena Rizzieri was a frigid and dull Eurydice. 
Oliviero de Fabritiis conducted a fine performance of La Favorita with 
Fedora Barbieri outstanding as Leonora ; Silveri was in fine voice on this 
occasion, singing A /fanto amor really softly, with lovely phrasing; 
Lauri-Volpi had one of his happier evenings but was replaced at later 
performances by Poggi; Vaghi was stylish in the last act, though earlier 
in the evening some of his singing in the upper register was inaudible. 
Myriam di Giove as Inez was hopelessly inadequate, especially from the 
histrionic point of view. 
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Scene from * Das Leben des Orest’ at Frankfurt. Photo Willi Klar 


Correspondence 


To the Editor, 
OPERA. 
Sir, 

Your Opera Diary (Fidelio, January 30) refers to the lamentable display 
of bad manners towards the conductor by a section of the audience on 
this occasion. 

What is not generally known is that this childish exhibition killed 
stone dead a certain project which was already well advanced at that time. 
Some of the gallery regulars were planning a little presentation to Kleiber 
which it was hoped would take place on the stage at the conclusion of 
Carmen on February 24, to mark the widely felt appreciation of his 
services as guest conductor. However, after the interruptions during 
Fidelio, conducted by the resident musical director, it was realized that 
another quite unintended construction could have been put on their 
motives and the prime mover in the proposed presentation felt quite 
unable to proceed further with the arrangements. 

A few people may have had their moments of perverted pleasure on 
January 30, but their behaviour, reprehensible at any time, did, on this 
occasion have the further unfortunate effect just described. 

Yours truly, 
G. Wilfrid Wright. 


If any readers have copies of opera, Vol. I, No. 3 (which is now out 
ot print) for disposal, will they please communicate with us at Ludgate 
House, Fleet Street, nC 4. 
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Opera Diary 


SADLER’S WELLS. Katya Kabanova (Janacek). April 10 & 14 

\t long last, one of the many gaps in the English operatic ee 
was filled when Katya Kabanova, by the great Czech composer Janacek, 
was mounted at Sadler’s Wells in April. As I see it, Janacek in Karya 
Kabanova fulfils all that Dr. Stuckenschmidt claimed for his music in his 
article in the April number of opera. He is a highly original composer, 
who can produce an extraordinary degree of dramatic excitement by 
means of the contrasts in sound quality of the orchestra, and he achieves 
the maximum of tension in this work with the maximum of economy. 
That he is an original composer makes his music difficult for any 
audience. In addition his own particular form of Czech atmosphere 
he based his melodic pattern on the rhythms and accents of the Czech 
anguage, and moreover insisted that such a basis was necessary to the 
vocal style of any operatic composer—is something which is completely 
foreign to English music-lovers. There ts a further complication which 
applies mainly to English listeners. In the earlier Jenufa, the style was 
similar to that of Ka/ya, but the composer used it in a rather more spacious 
way, so that the listener more often has the impression of being on 
familiar musical ground : in fact, to have heard Jenufa makes it easier to 
listen to Kafya. Finally, to come to terms with this unfamiliar music 
is made more difficult rather than easier by its deceptive simplicity 
and the atmosphere of lyricism created by the character of its themes 
Right at the beginning of the opera, one gets an idea of this lyricism 
and tenderness of Janacek’s from the tune (oboe and later flute) wh ch 
accompanies Katva’s first entrance, and is associated with her later on. 
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In Katya, Janacek approaches music like Debussy rather than like 
Wagner, and though one should not try to push the comparison too far, 
I think a similarity exists between the work of the one for the French 
language and of the other for Czech. Janacek makes great use of insistent, 
ostinato-like figures, with which in a matter of seconds he is able to 
produce an uncanny tension : in contrast to them are the lyrical themes, 
treated sequentially, which, I would suggest, indicate his own compassion- 
ate feelings towards the characters of the opera as well as their actions 
and thoughts. The opera is very short, the three acts of two scenes each 
average almost exactly half an hour apiece, and, apart from Katya’s 
monologue in the second scene (a fine piece of extended vocal writing), 
it is not divided into sharply defined numbers. The second scene of 
Act Il, which consists of a love duet for the two pairs of lovers (the 
serious Katya and Boris, the flippant Barbara and Vanya), is a scene of 
very great beauty. It is a curious and bold device which prompts 
Janacek to set his serious love duet between two sections in folk song 
style, the second of which is punctuated by phrases from the serious 
lovers offstage. At the end, Katya and Boris return to the stage but their 
emotion is stated in three highly charged orchestral phrases which express 
more of their pent-up feelings than might a vocal section of ten times 
the length. Incidentally, it is curious how often composer and 
Ostrovsky (from whose play the story is taken) like to parallel a serious 
situation with a less ominous and even a comic version of it. There are 
two contrasted pairs of lovers ; two tyrants, one of whom brings about 
the crisis of the opera, the other no more than his nephew’s departure for 
Moscow ; Katya asks her husband to make her swear to be true to him, 
the next moment her mother-in-law demands in deadly earnest (and 
obtains) what has just been refused to her ; Dikoy indulges in a drunken 
scene of comic confession, and a little later the opera’s catastrophe is 
reached when Katya, in a moment of hysteria, confesses her adultery 
to her husband. 

The first two acts seem to me beyond reproach, and they were on the 
whole very well realized at Sadler’s Wells. But the two scenes of the 
third act place a considerable strain on respectively the singer of the role 
of Katya, and the producer, and they were less happy in performance. 
It would require an actress and singer of quite extraordinary power to 
produce the necessary effect in the confession scene, and I am not 
convinced that Janacek has given her the scope she needs in his 
incredibly concise music. In the same way, the last scene of all to my 
mind requires more assistance from the producer than it in fact obtained. 
Katya’s mad scene was not particularly effective, but when, a moment 
or two later, she commits suicide and within about thirty seconds is 
carried up the river bank, apparently stone dead, the situation is no longer 
credible as produced here. I think it may be possible to make this 
impression appear logical, but it is certainly not easy, and the bystander 
who saw her fall and then stood still while he shouted for help did 
nothing to make the situation easier to believe. 

This is much more than a valiant effort on the part of Sadler’s Wells : 
I should say it was the operatic highlight of this season. The orchestra 
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it is true was not quite as good as it has been on other occasions this 
season, but the score is not at all an easy one, and there was no suggestion 
of inadequacy here. Charles Mackerras, who conducted, has studied 
with Talich in Czecho-Slovakia and he achieved a considerable success 
on the first night. I thought the tension had slackened at the second 
performance but this is notoriously an anti-climax in all theatrical 
productions. Apart from the last Act (as | have tried to indicate above), 
Dennis Arundell’s production was highly successful. There were 
occasional awkward laughs, but these were so exactly like those one 
gets at a play by Chekhov (to whose works Ka/ya Kabanova bears a very 
distinct resemblance) that | think they are probably inseparable from the 
combination of a Western audience and this kind of Slav play. Certainly, 
they did not come from Norman Tucker’s easy and singable translation, 
although (I hasten to add) this is one of those scores which obviously do 
not take kindly to being separated from their original text. 

In Katya Amy Shuard had her most difficult role to date. Its demands, 
both vocal and dramatic, are so exacting that it is hardly surprising that 
she did not meet them all. The role needs the authority which comes 
from experience, and Shuard has almost no experience. It also needs 
intensity, and this she provided in full measure, improving considerably 
between the first and second nights. A great deal of the music she sang 
extremely well, particularly the lovely monologue in the second scene 
of the first Act, but one wonders if it is not too early in her career to 
tackle a huge role such as this. Her roles at Sadler’s Wells have so far 
consisted of Musetta, Santuzza, Marguerite, Carmen, Eboli and Katya, 
and to these she is about to add Amelia in Boccanegra. By no stretch ot 


Katya Kabanova: Act ll, scene 1. Katya’s confession to Vichon. Photo McBean 
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Rowland Jones as Boris. 
Photo Angus McBean 


the imagination can this mixture 
of high soprano and dramatic mezzo 
roles be considered a suitable reper- 
tory for a young singer with only 
two professional seasons behind 
her. It would be a great tragedy 
for English opera if it were to do 
her voice permanent harm. 
Rowland Jones grows with every 
role he undertakes, and he was a 
most sympathetic and_ believable 
Boris, until he came to that unfor- 
tunate exit, which must be the least 
heroicin allopera. Robert Thomas 
was Vanya, the young chemist re- 
sponsible for the delightful episode 
in the last act when he explains with 
much gesture and few words how 
important it is that lightning con- 





ductors should be installed in the village. He sang with much promise, 
obviously has a good voice, and seems to be at home on the stage. John 
Kentish as Katya’s downtrodden but forgiving husband, completed the trio 
of tenors. Kate Jackson (Kabanicka) has not sufficient authority to make 
the figure of the matriarch entirely believable, but Marion Studholme made 
much of the go-between Barbara, if in a decidedly English-soubrette way. 

I think this is an opera you should see, more than once if possible, as 


it is the sort of music which grows 
on one. It represents a major effort 
on the part of Sadler’s Wells, and, 
as far as I was concerned, one of the 
most moving experiences I have had 
in an opera house for a long while. 

H. 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

Don Giovanni (April 19). 

There have been several changes 
of cast since the original production 
of this work in October 1949; butif 
memory serves aright, the generally 
excellent production by Geoffrey 
Dunn remains virtually untouched. 





Marion Studbolme as Barbara 
and Robert Thomas as Vanya. 


Photo Aneus McBean 














Don Giovanni must be the world’s most difficult opera for any company 
to put on, requiring among other things, three first rate sopranos, a singing 
actor of the highest intelligence in the title part, a basso-buffo, and a 
tenor who must be able to transform one of the most wooden of stage 
lovers into something like a human being and all must be able to sing 
Mozart! In addition the separate units must be welded together into 
an ensemble. The last of these problems was met more than adequately 
on this occasion, for the conductor James Robertson besides being a 
sincere musician has had the added advantage of having worked at 
Glyndebourne with Busch and Ebert before the war (which does seem to 
indicate the need of a similar kind of training for the younger members 
of the musical staffs at both our opera houses). | disagreed with him 
however over some of his rather fast tempi, notably that which he 
adopted for the Anna-Ottavio duet in the opening scene. The orchestra 
played well for the most part however, and often with delicacy, wh 
made the barbarous behaviour of the audience in drowning out the 
postludes of both Or sai chi /’onore and Vedrai carino doubly reprehensible. 
Eleanor Houston singing her second major role with the company was 
the best Donna Anna we have heard at this theatre since Joan Cross. 
The fiendishly difficult tessitura of her two great arias revealed some 
weaknesses still in her vocal technique ; but there was an expansiveness 
in her singing and manner that was a constant joy. I’m sure that 


The finale to Act 1 of * Don Giovanni’ at Sadler’s Wells. Photo Angus McBean 
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ridiculous though Elvira is, she does not have to behave in such a 
distraught way all the time as did Marion Lowe—she was over-pathetic 
and her singing never up to her School for Fathers standard; Minnia 
Bower’s Zerlina like her Despina, failed to please me musically or 
dramatically—Sadler’s Wells, indeed English opera as a whole, is in urgent 
need of a first rate soubrette. Matters no longer possesses those qualities 
of youth and high spirits that characterized his Don before the war ; 
but if he is now rather the middle-aged charmer than the debonair young 
seducer, he is always so reliable and routined, that the listener never has 
a moment’s worry when he is on the stage. Donlevy as Leporello was 
in good voice and never overdid his part ; Gerald Davies was an improved 
Ottavio, but George James still makes Masetto too much of the bumpkin. 
Hervey Alan’s towering Commendatore was a great improvement 
vocally on most of his other work this season, though for some reason 
the cemetery scene missed fire. All in all one of those enjoyable and 
satisfying evenings which seem to be Sadler’s Wells’ own prerogative. 

H.D.R. 
COVENT GARDEN. The Pilgrim's Progress (April 26). 

A loud ovation greeted Vaughan Williams when he appeared for a 
curtain call at the end of the first performance of The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
It was natural for the audience to regard as a gala occasion the premiére 
of the only new lyric work to be given at Covent Garden during the 
Festival season ; and it would have been an insensitive public that refused 
to honour the distinguished creative career that is symbolized and 
synthesized in this score. 

In the end, however, The Piélgrim’s Progress is likely to maintain a 
weak hold over the Covent Garden constituency. Its merits, considerable 
though they may be, are almost exclusively musical. The absence of 
theatrical tension from its libretto makes a stage production—even a 
more persuasive one than the first-night audience saw—more an 
embarrassment than an asset. Perhaps its ultimate home will be a 
cathedral, or the Three Choirs Festival. 

If any members of the audience were surprised to find so few of the 
typical excitements and blandishments of grand opera in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, blame for their misapprehension may not be pinned on the 
composer. For Vaughan Williams describes the work as “a morality 
in a prologue, four acts and an epilogue, founded on Bunyan’s allegory 
of the same name.” It was never intended to be taken for an opera, 
and in mood and content it is considerably farther removed from the 
conventional lyric stage than Parsifal. 

The dramatic form— if such it may be called—of The Pilerim’s Progress 
is precisely that of a church pageant. I remember participating, in my 
adolescence, in a piece recounting the history and struggles of the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church in Chicago which was put together in 
identical fashion, though the words and music were not as good. 
Vaughan Williams’ Pilgrim (a coalition of Bunyan’s Christian and 
Hopeful) is a phlegmatic fellow, a stuffed-shirt with neither the vigour 
to deserve his victory over Apollyon and the Doleful Creatures, nor the 
hot blood to be seriously tempted by the provocations of Vanity Fair. 
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Reduced to concert scale, or transformed into a quasi-liturgical 
celebration in a church, the narrative would seem not merely reasonable, 
but genuinely affecting. For Vaughan Williams’ music moves in a half- 
mystical, half-pastoral sphere that tends to evaporate when it is literally 
represented on the secular stage. The score flows quietly, evenly, and 
on the whole uneventfully, like a noble and stately river. The occasional 
rocks, narrows and cataracts that interrupt its course are quickly passed 
and are not especially frightening. 

Vaughan Williams has here created a version of the “ endless melody ” 
of which Wagner dreamed. The musical line, resting upon a substratum 
of Gregorian chant and Elizabethan polyphony, grows out of the natural, 
unmetrical inflection of the words. It is kept fluid by a harmonic idiom 
whose modal ambiguities largely avoid the punctuation of clearly defined 
cadences. The singing parts are vocal in that their contours are smooth 
and easy, but they never suggest the true opera composer’s delight in 
vocal colour for its own sake. Moreover—and this is their chief theatrical 
weakness—they do not reveal character. | cannot think of another stage 
work in which the vocal writing is so abstract, so utterly without human 
passion, so removed from all interest in the delineation of the individual 
attributes and special emotional states of the people involved in the drama. 
It may be argued that the figures in an allegory are not really people, and 
should not be characterized as though they were. I do not think this 


The Vanity Fair Scene. Photo Angus McBean 








Vaughan Williams Drawing by Helen Wicks 


argument will stick, however: it is more necessary than Vaughan 
Williams apparently thinks for Apollyon, Lord Hategood, and Mr. and 
Madam By-Ends to present themselves in musical terms that will clarify 
their relation to Pilgrim and to the central moral situation of the narrative. 

It is precisely the abstract, non-theatrical quality of Vaughan Williams’ 
whole approach that enables him to incorporate in the score not only 
the whole of the twenty-nine-year-old Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains 
(which is, of course, an episode from Bunyan) but also passages from the 
Fantasia on a Theme of Thomas Tallis, the masque Job, and the slow move- 
ment of the Fifth Symphony, which relate to Bunyan’s spiritual world 
as Vaughan Williams experiences it, but which have nothing to do with 
Bunyan’s specific incidents or dramatis personae. 

Vaughan Williams therefore confronted his producer and scene 
designer with the difficult task of turning an essentially undramatic, and 
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therefore basically unidiomatic, work into a persuasive stage piece. 
One must regard with some compassion the plight of Nevill Coghill, 
summoned trom Oxford to produce The Pilgrim’s Progress, and of 
Hal Burton, who devised its settings and costumes. 

But it would be hard to imagine a job done worse. To begin with, 
Mr. Burton clearly had no consistent visual image of the never-never-land 
through which Pilgrim makes his hegira from the City of Destruction 
to the Golden Gates. The House Beautiful and the friendly landscapes 
amounted to no more than pale, sentimental calendar art. Vanity Fair 
looked, I am told (I have never actually seen it), like a scene from the 
Dick Whittington pantomime; whatever its local suggestion may 
actually be, it was bathed in a blood-red colour that suggested none of 
the glitter and gaiety of the context. The Golden Gates opened upon a 
womb-like cave with baby-blue walls decorated by inaccurately drawn 
Gothic details, with a Sunday School angel in the remotest recess. 

Mr. Coghill taught Arnold Matters, the Pilgrim, the gestures of a 
village vicar, or perhaps of a provincial Elijah, but provided him with 
little else. Perhaps it would be exaggerated to approach the histrionic 
problems of The Pilgrim’s Progress from the vantage point of Stanislavsky; 
but I should think any producer would want to make sure that he at 
least had some sort of character. The other individual members of the 
cast were no better briefed, and the delineation of lust and frivolity in the 
Vanity Fair scene were enough to send one to the nearest convent inthe 
hope of a gayer time. As Madam Wanton, Audrey Bowman did, it is 
true, display one entire stockinged leg. 

The crowds, when the presence of the chorus was required, either 
stood in rigid lines or overran and glutted the stage. It was often difficult 
to pick out the principals when the stage was full. The lighting was 
uniformly atrocious. When Pilgrim was supposed to decry, with effort, 
a distant light, he was hit full in the face by a blinding spotlight, as though 
he were Clark Gable attending a 
Hollywood opening at Grauman’s 
Chinese Theatre. When he descend- 
ed into the waters, lurching down 
obvious steps, the entire upper half 
of his body was visible and brightly 
lit and not a drop of water was near 
him as he cried, “ All the billows 
go over my head.” One could mul- 
tiply the list of these inanities, and 
add others not connected with the 
lighting—such as the Aztec mask 
worn by Apollyon, or the pocket 
size copy of Piélerim’s Progress dis- 
played by Bunyan in the hortatory 


epilogue. 


Walker, McAlpine and Cameron a 
the Shepherds. Photo Angus McBean 
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Confronted by such an unending procession of ineptitudes, one found 
it hard to concentrate upon the music. Mr. Matters was successful in 
delivering the whole of his long and static part with eloquent inflection 
and a quickening devotional spark, albeit with somewhat dry tone quality. 
Norman Walker as the Evangelist and Edgar Evans as the Interpreter 
were inclined to be pontifical, but were fully in command of their share 
of the score. As the Woodcutter’s Boy, Iris Kells was in every way 
enchanting. The three Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains— 
John Cameron, William McAlpine, and Walker—were musically 
sensitive and, by exception, moved well. The others in the large cast 
actually had little to do but did it acceptably, except for Inia Te Wiata, 
the Bunyan, who evidently was bothered by the rhythm, and counted 
by moving his arms on the beat. 

’ Vaughan Williams had insisted, not without reason, that a young 
conductor be assigned to the performance. Leonard Hancock, in his first 
pit assignment, displayed a good understanding of the score and a 
generally level head, though not always as much suppleness of phrasing 
as might have been desirable. The orchestra played extremely well for 
him, however, and the chorus sang with luminous tone. Cecil Smith. 
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ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 

June 4,5&6... Let’s Make an Opera (Lowestoft). 

June 8& 16 ... Dido and Aeneas (Aldeburgh). 

June 11 & 14... Albert Herring (Aldeburgh). 

July 9, 11, 13 The Sleeping Children and Wandering Scholar (Cheltenham). 
& 14 (matinee) 
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New Developments in Sound 
Reproduction 


From the earliest days of the phonograph, it has been the aim of 


scientific research to record and reproduce sound faithfully. This aim 
has, in turn, given birth to the gramophone disc, the electrically recorded 
disc, the amplifier, the loudspeaker and so on up to such refinements 
as the diamond pick-up and the highly selective controls of tone volume. 
This research has now achieved a high degree of excellence ; the last 
development, both functionally and for convenience of operation, being 
the installment of the equipment in two cabinets, the first containing tw: 
loudspeakers, and the other the amplifier, record player, radio unit 
and all controls. There is now on the market this form of equipment, 
in which the loudspeaker cabinet contains a cone unit and the highh 
delicate ‘ Corner Ribbon’ unit. These two combined reproduce with a 
fidelity not yet exceeded the full range of sound from the lowest base 
to the highest treble of any recording or broadcast. The second cabinet 
containing the controls houses the Q.U.A.D. amplifier especially 
designed for obtaining the maximum results from this delicately balanced 
speaker unit. The cabinet containing the controls, being mobile, is 
always conveniently beside the listener, whilst the loudspeaker unit can 
be placed in any position acoustically most advantageous. The whole 
of this equipment has been co-ordinated in two cabinets designed by 
Mr. Peter Hildesley, whose name is known wherever fine furniture 
is appreciated. The Electronics Department of Peter Hildesley, Ltd., 
is demonstrating and supplying the whole equipment at their showrooms, 
73, Grosvenor Street, W.1. It is advisable to telephone GRO 3038 


or MAY 6914 for an appointment. | Advt] 
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Ivor Finlay — James A. Jagger — John Bath 
The following Operas are now available on Long Playing Records : 
Fidelio Hansel and Gretel L’Amico Fritz 
The Consul The Telephone The Medium 
Idomeneo Impresario Don Giovanni 
Merry Wives of Windsor Tales of Hoffmann La Boheme 
Lo Serva Padrona Gianni Schicci Turandot 
Madame Butterfly Il Tabarro La Figlia del Regimento 
Cenerentola L’Amore dei Tre Re Eugen Onegin 
Salome Elektra Forza del Destino 
Ernani Falstaff Flying Dutchman 
Rosenkavelier Tristan and Isolde 


Send for particulars of the above and stamp for our latest list. 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 1951 


AMSTERDAM - SCHEVENINGEN - THE HAGUE 
June 15 — July 15 Z 


Orchestral and Choral Concerts—Chamber Music—Drama—Ballet 
THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
’ 
Janacek : Jenufa 
Conductor: PAUL PELLA Producer: ABR. VAN DER VIES 
Gre Brouwenstijn, Lidy van der Veen, Jan van Mantgem, Frans Vroons 
JUNE 15—!19—22—JULY 13 
Verdi: Un Ballo in Maschera 
Conductor: VITTORIO GUI Producer : JOAN CROSS 
Gre Brouwenstijn, Corry van Beckum, Martha Lipton (Guest Artist), Frans Vroons, 
Otakar Kraus, Theo Bayle. 
JUNE 26—29—JULY 6 
Gluck : Orfeo 
Conductor: CHARLES BRUCK Producer: ABR. VAN DER VIES 


Kathleen Ferrier (Guest Artist), Greet Koeman, Nel Duval. 
JULY 3—4—10 


Beethoven : Fidelio 
Conductor : JOSEF KRIPS Producer: ABR. VAN DER VIES 
Gre Brouwenstijn, Otakar Kraus, Jan van Mantgem, Corry van Beckum, 
Siemen Jongsm, Frans Vroons. 
JULY 9—I5 
Milhaud ; Le Pauvre Matelot Jean Francaix : L’Apostrophe 
(World Premiére) 
Conductor: CHARLES BRUCK 
Producers: ABR. VAN DER VIES — BRONISLAW HOROWICZ 
Greet Koeman, Louise de Vries, Jos Burcksen, Gerard Groot, Chris Scheffer, 
Frans Vroons. 
JULY I—8 
THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
Purcell: Dido and Aeneas 


Monteverdi : Il Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda 
Conductors: BENJAMIN BRITTEN, GEORGE MALCOLM 
Producer: JOAN CROSS 
Joan Cross, Nancy Evans, Flora Nielsen, Peter Pears, Bruce Boyce. 

JUNE 20—2!1—23—24—27 


DETAILED PROGRAMME AND TICKETS FOR ALL PERFORMANCES FROM — 
KEITH PROWSE & CO., LTD., I59 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
AND ALL BRANCHES. 


Apply for full details to the HOLLAND FESTIVAL OFFICE, 5, Emmaplein, Amsterdam-Z. 
THE HOLLAND FESTIVAL SOCIETY 


(President : The Countess of Harewood) has been founded to facilitate the attendance of British 
visitors at the Holland Festival. A 10 per cent, reduction on all tickets will be granted to its 
members. Annual contribution : One Guinea. Apply fer particulars and/or membership to 
Miss E. MAYER-LISMANN, 311, Howard House, Dolphin Square, London, S.W.|1. 
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FESTIVAL SEASON of the 


ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


By Benjamin Britten :— 
ALBERT HERRING THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA 
LET'S MAKE AN OPERA! 


By Brian Easdale :— 
THE SLEEPING CHILDREN 


By Gustave Holst: 
THE WANDERING SCHOLAR 


By Purcell :— 


DIDO AND AENEAS 


(In a new realisation by Benjamin Britten) 


By Monteverdi :— 
COMBATTIMENTO DI TANCREDI E CLORINDA 


WIESBADEN : May 3ist—June Ist 
International May Festival 
The Rape of Lucretia 


LOWESTOFT: June 4th, 5th and 6th 
Let’s Make an Opera! 


ALDEBURGH: June 8th—June 1I7th 


Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda and Dido and Aeneas (8 & 16) 
Albert Herring (I! and 14) 


HOLLAND: June 20th—July 29th 


Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda 
Dido and Aeneas 


CHELTENHAM: July 9th—July I4th 
7th Annual Festival of British Contemporary Music 
World Premiére of 
The Sleeping Children by Brian Easdale 
Preceded by The Wandering Scholar (Holst) 
Dido and Aeneas Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda 


LIVERPOOL: July 30th—August 4th 
Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda (July 30th and August 4th) 
Dido and Aeneas (July 30th & Aug. 4th) Albert Herring (Aug. Ist & 3rd) 
The Wandering Scholar (July 31st and August 2nd) 
The Sleeping Children (July 3lst and August 2nd) 
Performances of ‘‘Facade’’ conducted by William Walton 
with Edith Sitwell (Speaker) (August Ist and 2nd) 
Let’s Make an Opera! (August 2nd, 3rd and 4th—Matinees) 


BELGIUM: August 8th and 9th 


Dido and Aeneas 
Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda 
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